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In Memoriam 





Gilbert Glass, D. D. 
1875-1934 
And this man “served Jehovah with al! his heart’ 


OCTOR GILBERT GLASS, Editor-in-Chief of 
D the twenty-eight publications of the Southern 

Presbyterian Church, after a brief illness died 
at his home, 3415 Elmwood Avenue, Richmond, Va., 
on March 19, 1934. 

Inheriting from his father, Rev. Harvey Glass, D. D., 
of Kentucky, an intense interest in the educational and 
religious life of the Southern Presbyterian Church, Dr. 
Glass was graduate from Central University, Rich- 
mond, Ky., in 1895, and received his B. D. from the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, of Louisville, Ky.., 
in 1898. The honorary degree of ‘Doctor of Divinity 
was conferred on him by King College in 1915. 

In his various pastorates in Glasgow, Munfordville, 
Stanford, and Covington, Ky., Dr. Glass quickly made 
a name for himself as a leader of unusual gifts with 
a sympathetic understanding of the problems and as- 
pirations of young people. 

As President of the Ministerial Union of Cincinnati 
and Covington, he led the organization into a definite 
and successful study of the place of the Church in a 
rapidly changing era. The papers which he wrote on 
various phases of this subject established his reputa- 
- as an original thinker and a philosopher of high 
order. 

Called to the First Presbyterian Church of John- 
son City, Tenn., a growing manufacturing center, Dr. 
Glass led that church in the erection of a modern edu- 
cational building, and organized the work of the con- 
gregation for a rounded program of Religious Educa- 
— included an active Department of Men’s 

ork, 

_ When in 1914 the death of Dr. A. L. Phillips, Super- 
intendent of Sunday School Extension and Young Peo- 
ple’s Work, left without a head the expanding pro- 
gram of education which was being carried on through 
the Executive Committee at Richmond, Dr. Glass was 
selected as a worthy successor. In 1915 Dr. Glass 
accepted the position of the head of the educational 
work of the Committee of Publication, and carried for- 
ward the activities which had been established on a 
broad and sure foundation by his predecessor. 
(Continued on page 264) 
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Robert A. Lapsley, D. D. 


1858-1934 
“Faithful unto Death” 


EVER before in the history of our Church was 

it necessary to record in one Annual Report the 

death of two outstanding members of the Edi- 
torial Staff of our Committee. Dr. Glass died on 
March 19, 1934 and Dr. R. A. Lapsley was suddenly 
called home on March 23, 1934, although he had been 
partially incapacitated for active service by a paralytic 
stroke which occurred three years ago. 

As a student at Davidson College, where he re- 
ceived his A. B. Degree in 1877, Dr. Lapsley was 
a classmate of Dr. A. L. Phillips and Thomas Wood- 
row Wilson. 

Graduating from Union Theological Seminary in 
1881, Dr. Lapsley began a service which extended over 
a half century and which was marked by a fidelity to 
the revealed truth of God’s Word and an evangelistic 
fervor which persisted to the end of his useful career. 
He served pastorates in Memphis, Tenn., Charleston, 
S. C., Vine Hill, Ala., Anniston, Ala., Bethel Church, 
Va., near Staunton, Va., Ashland, Va., and as evan- 
gelist in North Alabama Presbytery. He was always 
a strong advocate of the missionary program of our 
Church, and a younger brother, Rev. Samuel N. Laps- 
ley, with William H. Sheppard, founded our mission 
work in the Congo in 1891, a time when it required a 
journey of hundreds of miles through a tropical wilder- 
ness to work this new field. 

Dr. Lapsley was a close and reverent student of the 
Word of God, and developed a talent for clear and 
forceful expository writing which led Dr. Phillips and 
the Secretary of Publication to select him as Editor for 
the Sunday-School Periodicals of the Church when the 
publication work was re-organized after the death of 
Dr. J. K. Hazen in 1902. It was necessary to enlarge 
the list of publications to meet the needs of an ex- 
panding work, and Dr. Lapsley gave cordial assent to 
every enlargement, although the supervision of addi- 
tional material added greatly to his regular editorial 
tasks. The list of periodical publications grew from 
seven in 1902 to eleven in 1912. The addition of the 
new Departmental Series added eight entirely new 
periodicals to the list from 1912 to 1922; and Dr. 

(Continued on page 264) 








We Need the Bible 


By CHARLES G. TRUMBULL, Litt. D. 


EN need life. Therefore men need the Bible. 
M It is the only book this world has ever had 

that brings spiritual and eternal life to men; 
and it is the only book that is itself living—alive; 
“For the word of God is living, and active.” “The 
word of God . . . liveth and abideth for ever.” 

Men need a book like this, and they could not write 
it for themselves; so God provided it, and “holy men 
of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

Men, today, are working busily at reorganizing the 
world, readjusting human society, doing everything in 
their power for the recovery of normal and prosperous 
economic conditions. It is right that they should; and 
all hearts are hoping for a lifting of the heavy bur- 
dens that are bearing humanity down. But, in the 
midst of these earnest and sincere efforts, let us re- 
member that we have a book that shows the way of 
deliverance. 

In fear and distress, men have been asking, “What 
shall we eat?” or, “What shall we drink ?” or, ‘““Where- 
withal shall we be clothed?” These questions are not 
new; the Lord Jesus quoted them from men in the 
Sermon on the Mount. And he gave the answer: “Your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things,” he said; and he continued: “But seek ye first 
the kingdom of God, and his righteousness; and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” 

The Bible is the only book that tells us just how 
we may seek first God’s kingdom and his righteous- 
ness. It is the all-sufficient way—the sure and in- 
fallible way. Everyone who reads the Bible with 
open heart and mind can say, as did a man who lived 
some three thousand years ago, “Thy word is a lamp 
unto my feet, and a light unto my path.” 

It shows the only way of salvation; the only way 
of life; the only way of safe guidance; the only way 
of real strength; the only way of true comfort. 

It reveals what men could never discover for them- 
selves. 

It is written, that “ye might believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye 
might have life through his name.” 





The entire Bible has been translated into 175 lan- 
guages and parts of it have been translated into 765 
languages or dialects making a grand total of 940 lan- 
guages and dialects. 

In Japan, one Gospel, given by a worker of the 
American Bible Society to a young man, a Christian, 
resulted in his teaching in Sunday school for two 
years and then establishing a church. 

Among foreign language Scriptures recently pub- 
lished by the American Bible Society is the Gospel 
of St. Matthew in a dialect spoken by the Romany 
Gypsies of Bulgaria, a people numbering about 100,000. 

In order to make Scriptures available for its world- 
wide work, the American Bible Society not only pub- 
lishes Scriptures in the United States but has pub- 
lishing centers in Tokyo, Manila, Shanghai, Bangkok, 
Vienna, Beirut, and Cairo. 











JAPAN’S NEW BIBLE HOUSE 
The new home of the American Bible 
Society in Tokyo 


Several hundred languages in which the Scriptures 
have been published did not exist in written form un- 
til an alphabet and grammar were provided by mis- 
sionaries so that the peoples could have the Bible in 
their own tongue. 


A Turkish New Testament has recently been pub- 
lished by the American Bible Society in the Roman 
alphabet, in compliance with a recent edict of the 
President of Turkey that printing in Arabic must 
cease. Before the printing was done the New Testa- 
ment was entirely revised. 

The way in which the American Bible Society meets 
various publication problems confronting it is illus- 
trated by the recent appearance of a copy of the Gos- 
pel of St. John for the Valiente Indians of Panama 
with their language and Spanish appearing in parallel 
columns. 


Down in Arizona, a former missionary to Japan has 
been at work translating the Gospel of St. Matthew 
into the language spoken by the Keres Indians. He 
has discovered so many similarities between the Keres 
dialect and the Japanese language that he believes 
these Indians must have their ancestral roots in a 
group of Japanese migrating many centuries ago to 
the United States. 

The translation of the Bible is a continuous proc- 
ess. Groups of translators and missionaries in many 
parts of the world are steadily giving their time in 
order that the Scriptures may appear in new languages. 
So faithful are their efforts that a new language is 
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added to the constantly growing list at the rate of one 
about every five weeks. 

Approximately 882,000,000 volumes of Scriptures 
have been printed and circulated since printing was 
invented in the fourteenth century. 

A force of 3,645 is employed by the American Bible 
Society to carry on its world-wide work of translat- 
ing, publishing, and distributing the Scriptures. 


Because of requests constantly coming to it the 
American Bible Society must be prepared to furnish 
Scriptures annually in more than 175 languages. 


It is estimated that the total number of Scripture 
volumes issued by the Bible Societies and by commer- 
cial Bible publishers exceeds 27,000,000 volumes an- 
nually. 





Ancient and Modern Palestine 


A Condensed Description of the Character and People of the Holy Land 
By GEORGE S. DUNCAN, PH. D. 


Head of Department of Egyptology and Assyriology at The American University, Washington 


HE food of the common people in Palestine is 

very simple. Much bread is eaten. Its shape 

resembles thick pancakes not much raised by 
yeast. Goat’s milk is used and from this are made 
cheese, butter and curds. A good deal of fruit is eaten 
such as olives, figs, grapes and oranges. There is quite 
a variety of vegetables. Flesh is sparingly eaten, 
usually only in festal days. 

Many of the native women wear much jewelry. One 
sees rings in ear, nose and lips, and on wrist, finger 
and ankle. Some have faces and hands tattooed. The 
teeth are sometimes dyed black. All this is to attract 
the opposite sex. Many women, especially Moslems, 
wear veils over their faces. ‘The dress of the men 
is very simple, consisting of a long robe, like a dress- 
ing gown, often much patched, with a belt or rope 
around the waist. The head and feet are often bare. 

Native life is slow. People sit tailor fashion, and 
chat over coffee for hours and hours. It takes a long 
time to make a bargain. Humboldt has said, “Indus- 
try is impossible where the banana grows.” The cli- 
mate has much to do with this. Methuselah lived to 
be 969, Genesis 5:25-27, but in that long life he 
probably did not accomplish as much as the average 
man of today who rounds out 69 years. 


THE BritisH MANDATE 


Palestine was ruled by the Moslem, Arabs and Turks 
from 637 A.D. to 1917 A.D., a period of 1,280 years. 
The British troops under General Allenby entered 
Jerusalem, December 9, 1917. In the following year 
—October 31, 1918—all Palestine and Syria, as far 
as Aleppo, were conquered. Palestine has been a 
mandate of Great Britain since September 29, 1923. 
A constitution was promulgated September 1, 1922. 
It provides for a high commissioner, commander-in- 
chief, and an executive council. There is a legisla- 
tive council consisting of ten official and twelve un- 
official members. Among the unofficial members there 
must be not less than two Christians and two Jews. 
All male Palestinians over 25 years of age can vote. 
The present high commissioner is Lieutenant General 
A. G. Wauchope, appointed November 1, 1931. The 
Jews have recently praised him “for codperating gen- 


erously and effectively with Jewish efforts to rebuild 
Palestine.” 

Great progress has been made under the British 
mandate. Norman Bentwich, a Jewish writer, says: 
“England came as a deliverer of the Arab and jewish 
peoples from the neglect and misgovernment of the 
Turks.” Many good roads have been built. Jeru- 
salem has four asphalt roads radiating from it, east, 
west, north and south. Automobiles are numerous. 
It took one whole day before the World War to travel 
the distance which now can be covered in one hour. 
It is possible to motor from Dan to Beersheba in five 
hours. The old railroads have been improved and 
new ones have been constructed. There are now 774 
miles of railways in Palestine. A survey has been 
made for a line to run through the Jordan valley. A 
railroad has been projected to run from Haifa to 
Bagdad. 

There are no good natural harbors in Palestine, but 
Haifa is now being made a safe landing place for the 
largest vessels. Important sanitary measures have been 
inaugurated. Malaria is being stamped out by drain- 
ing the marshes. There is a campaign against tra- 
choma. Good drinking water is being provided. Jeru- 
salem will have an abundant supply of good drinking 
water by 1935. Civil and religious courts have been 
established. There is freedom of conscience and wor- 
ship. No discrimination exists on account of race, 
religion or language. The mandatory power is ac- 
countable to the League of Nations for the proper ful- 
fillment of its commitments. Palestine is not a British 
colony but a semi-independent state. It is an infant 
state under guardianship, much like the Philippines 
under the United States. 


EDUCATION AND AGRICULTURE 


Education is making good progress. This is very 
commendable since the illiteracy in Palestine has been 
estimated at 90 per cent. There is a government de- 
partment of education with a director and assistants. 
The government budget for education in 1931 was 
$750,000. There are 308 government schools with 
24,288 pupils, 377 Jewish with 33,527; 137 Moslems 
with 7,319; 102 Catholic with 10,210; 50 Protestant 
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with 4,281; and 27 Greek Orthodox with 2,504. This 
makes a total of 82,129 in the schools. The Hebrew 
university on Mount Scopus, Jerusalem, was opened 
April 1, 1925. It has 50 professors, 204 students and 
a library of 250,000 volumes. All classes are con- 
ducted in Hebrew. Dr. Judah L. Magnes is the chan- 
cellor. 

As two-thirds of the population is rural, agriculture 
must be the main occupation as well as the chief sup- 
port of the people. The government in various ways 
is encouraging it. There is a department of agricul- 
ture and fisheries. There are also several Jewish or- 
ganizations for the advancement of agriculture. The 
most important agrarian industries are flour milling, 
wine, perfume, oil, dairy and citrus. The government 
has planted over five million trees. 

The Jordan just south of the lake of Galilee, 681 
feet below sea level, is being utilized for developing 
electricity for the lighting and power of all Palestine. 
Three hydroelectric plants are being installed with a 
capacity of 48,000 horse power. They can deliver five 
millions tons of water per day for irrigation and drink- 
ing purposes. The Dead Sea, 1,292 feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean, having valuable minerals, 
is now being exploited. Potash, magnesium bromide 
and magnesium chloride are the main chemicals now 
being extracted. About 4,000 tons of potash were ob- 
tained in 1932, and every day a ton of magnesium 
chloride. This body of water is now called the Sea 


of Life because it is now furnishing so much for 


human welfare. 


JewisH CoLoNIEs 


Jewish agricultural colonies have been established 
in recent years in Judea, Samaria, Lower Galilee and 
Upper Galilee. It should be remembered that in Old 
Testament times the Hebrews were essentially an agri- 
cultural and pastoral people. Josephus says: “We 
neither inhabit the maritime country, nor do we de- 
light in merchandise; but having a fruitful country for 
our habitation, we devote ourselves to its cultivation.” 
The Jewish colonies now number 130, and are all 
subsidized by wealthy Jews in the U. S. and Great 
Britain. During the past ten years about $50,000,000 
have been spent in building up Jewish agriculture in 
Palestine. In the same period about 212,500 acres were 
acquired. These colonies are grouped in villages with 
the cultivable land adjoining. This now amounts to 
325,000 acres which would average about 2,500 acres 
for each colony. The colonies, however, differ a good 
deal as to population and acreage. 

There is an air of prosperity in these settlements. 
The homes are well built with the usual modern con- 
veniences. The methods of farming are up-to-date, 
being based on the best agricultural knowledge. The 
more common products are wheat, barley, olives, len- 
tils, grapes, oranges, and lemons—depending upon the 
location, soil and climate. The colonists have come 
chiefly from the crowded centers in Europe and es- 
pecially from lands where they were unjustly treated. 
The bulk have come from Russia, Roumania and 
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Galicia in Poland. 
grants return. 

We must not think that all Jews, entering Pales- 
tine, engage in agriculture. The per cents of occu- 
pational distribution are about as follows: agricul- 
ture, 32; clerks and shop assistants, 24; industry and 
handicrafts, 23; building and public works, 10; trans- 
portation, 6; domestic service, 6. The Jews pay not 
less than 35 per cent of the government taxes. They 
are having a wholesome influence on native Jews and 
Moslems by introducing more modern methods in vari- 
ous industries, by building better homes with up-to- 
date conveniences, by raising the standard of living and 
by increasing the wages. 


About 25 per cent of the immi- 


MostEM AND JEW 


The relation of Moslem and Jew in Palestine is 
extremely strained. It is indeed repeatedly said that 
if Britain should withdraw from Palestine there would 
not be a Jew there in twenty-four hours. Some Arabs 
express the wish to convert the Jewish national home 
into a Jewish national cemetery. Several causes have 
produced this most unfortunate feeling. The Jewish 
colonies are buying up land formerly cultivated by 
Moslems. The Moslems feel they are being dis- 
possessed by foreigns and so are enraged. They in- 
sist that there shall be no more Jewish immigrants and 
no more land bought up by them. The government, 
November, 1933, planned to receive 5,500 immigrants 
chiefly from Germany. The Jewish Agency is de- 
manding a quota of 2,500 immigrants during the next 
six months. There are a number of Moslem and Jewish 
demagogues in Palestine who are continually stirring 
up strife. They seize upon current events and state- 
ments and make false inferences from them. They 
play to the gallery and arouse bitter feelings. 

Political Zionism is the main cause of the trouble. 
Some Jews desire, in time, to establish a Jewish state 
politically controlled by them. They make the claim 
that Palestine is theirs by right of past occupation in 
Old Testament times. It is true that the Hebrews cap- 
tured Palestine by force and ruled it, in whole or in 
part for about 450 years, from 1050 B.C. to 586 B.C., 
when Judah was captured by the Babylonians under 
Nebuchadnezzar. We must remember, however, that 
Moslem Arabs and Turks have ruled Palestine for 
some 1300 years from 636 A.D. to 1917 A.D., with the 
exception of about two centuries of partial occupa- 
tion by the crusaders, 1096 A.D. to 1291 A.D. It 
should also be recalled that even before the Hebrews 
conquered the land, Palestine had been made up ot 
small political groups—Canaanites, Amorites and 
others who had been in the land for over one thousand 
years. The Hebrew claim, based on possession in 
the past, thus falls to the ground. 

It should also be said that modern nations are not 
built upon similarity of sentiment, religion or race 
but upon religious, civil and political liberty for all 
people composing the nations. Political Zionism is @ 
union of church and state which is a reactionary move- 
ment contrary to modern ideas. One of the most 
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learned Jews in America was the late Prof. Morris 
Jastrow of University of Pennsylvania. He wrote a 
book, in 1919, entitled: “Zionism and the Future of 
Palestine, the Fallacies and Dangers of Political Zion- 
ism.” Many leading Jews are against political Zion- 
ism but are in the deepest sympathy with cultural, 
spiritual and ameliorative Zionism. 

The leader of the Moslems in the Near East is the 
grand mufti residing in Jerusalem. He said that 
“the Jews in Palestine should have the same political 
rights as Moslems or Christians. Citizenship should 
be independent of religion as it is in the United States.”’ 
The British government retains, at present, in Pales- 
tine and Transjordania two battalions of infantry, be- 
sides two squadrons of air craft and four sections of 
armored cars. 


A DIFFICULT PROBLEM 3 


What are the remedies for this serious state of 
affairs? What can be done to bring about better re- 
lations between Jew and Arab. The problem is a 
difficult one; but we hope not insoluble. The fol- 
lowing are suggestions toward a solution: 

Assist the Arabs to establish agricultural colonies 
similar to the Jewish. This will be very difficult for 
there are few wealthy Arabs. The British govern- 
ment has, in the house of commons, July, 1933, an- 
nounced a loan of £2,000,000 to Palestine. It is be- 
lieved that part of this money will be devoted to the 
settlement of landless Arabs. The grand mufti re- 
turned, October, 1933, to Jerusalem from a journey 
among Mohammedans in the Near East where he was 


collecting funds to assist poor Arabs in buying up 
land in Palestine. How commendable it would be if 
rich Jews could be persuaded to help the Moslems. 

Jewish immigration for colonization might be re- 
stricted. This will keep the land from being over- 
populated. It has been computed that the population 
will double itself in thirty years without the incom- 
ing of a single immigrant. The population is now over 
a million. The saturation point for Palestine has been 
estimated at about 2,000,000. Jewish and Moslem 
demagogues, continually causing strife, should be 
stopped as far as possible. 

There has been and still is considerable discussion 
as to the meaning of the words, “a national home for 
the Jewish people,” found in the Balfour Declaration 
of November 2, 1917, in which it is said: “His 
Majesty’s Government views with favor the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a National Home for the Jewish 
people.” A leading Jewish authority on Palestine, 
Norman Bentwich, gives this definition: “A national 
home connotes a territory in which a people, without 
receiving the rights of political sovereignty, has never- 
theless a recognized legal position and receives the op- 
portunity of developing its moral, social and intellec- 
tual ideals.” The British Colonial Office in 1922 and 
1933 issued statements affirming that “National Home’”’ 
does not imply political control but rather a home where 
the Jewish people can enjoy cultural, spiritual and 
ameliorative conditions such as can be enjoyed by any 
non-Jewish inhabitants of Palestine—Used by courtesy 
of Dr. Duncan and permission of The Presbyterian 
Advance. 





Massanetta Springs Conferences, 1934 


The dates of the Conferences to be held at Massa- 
netta Springs, four miles east of Harrisonburg, Va., 
for the season of 1934, are definitely fixed and are 
as follows: 

Presbyterian Young People’s Conference-—June 
25-July 1. 

Methodist Young People’s Conference—July 2-8. 

Camp for Intermediate Boys and Girls--July 
9-15. 

School of Sacred Music, under direction of Dr. 
John Finley Williamson of Westminster 
Choir fame—July 16-22. 

Sacred Music Festival—July 19-20. 

Synodical of Virginia—July 20-23. 

a School for Auxiliary Workers—-July 

-30. 


Lutheran Church Workers’ Conference—July 30- 
August 5. 

Baptist Assembly—August 6-12. 

Bible Conference and School for Pastors—August 
13-26. 

Among the speakers already engaged for the Bible 
Conference are Bishop Arthur J. Moore, of California, 
Dr. Fred W. Norwood, pastor of the City Temple, 
London, distinguished British clergyman, Dr. Wm. L. 
Stidger, pastor of the Church of All Nations, Boston, 
Dr. J. R. Cunningham, President of Louisville Theo- 
logical Seminary, and probably Dr. Albert W. Beaven, 
President of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
Rochester, N. Y. Other speakers are being added 
from time to time. 





How does your Church stand in the Survey Contest? Have you sent 
in all your subscriptions? See rules on page 280. 
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Gilbert Glass, D..D. 


(Continued from page 259) 


Building up a force of trained leaders in the eighteen 
Southern States in which our Church operates, Dr. 
Glass’ inspiring leadership resulted in a marked ex- 
pansion of the work, evidenced by the following figures: 

In 1915 our Sunday School enroll- 
ment was 

In 1934, at the end of Dr. Glass’ 
great for the Church, the enroll- 
ment stands at 

When in 1924 the death of Dr. John I. Armstrong 
left a vacancy in the position of Editor-in-Chief, the 
rare literary gifts of Dr. Glass, together with his 
scholarship and wide knowledge of the educational 
problems of the day, caused the Publication Committee 
to transfer him to the editorial work. As Editor-in- 
Chief he has served the Church for the past ten years. 
The expansion during that period of the circulation of 
publications from thirteen million single copies to six- 
teen million annually is a demonstration of his great 
ability in this field. 

His editorial skill attracted wide attention outside 
of the bounds of our own Church, which resulted among 
other things in the Presbyterian Church of Canada 
and the Associate Reformed Church of the South adopt- 


* * 


* 


ing our entire series of lesson helps for use in their 
churches. The United Presbyterian Church and the 
Evangelical Church of America also use certain por- 
tions of our lesson material. 

Dr. Glass has for many years represented our Church 
on the International Lesson Committee, and was a 
member of the sub-Committee which selected themes 
and worked out the Improved Uniform Lesson Series, 
which today are used by over twenty-five million Sun- 
day-school pupils in the United States and Canada. 

Dr. Glass also represented the Church on the Edu- 
cational Commission of the Pan Presbyterian World 
Alliance—Western Section. 

The keynote of his whole educational and editorial 
policy might be summed up in the opening sentence 
of his last editorial in the Earnest Worker— 

“The charter of the church school and its only 
adequate reason for being is the Great Commis- 
sion of Jesus Christ.” 

The death of Dr. Glass is a loss to the educational 
leadership of the Church, but his work is a challenge 
to those who are left to carry on to fruition the things 
he saw and planned and worked to accomplish.—R. 
E. Mact.u, Executive Secretary. 


* * 


Robert A. Lapsley, D. D. 


(Continued from page 259) 


Lapsley accepted the additional work without complaint 
as to volume. 

Dr. Lapsley was assigned the editorial supervision 
of the Adult and Home Department Quarterlies in 
1922, and these periodicals reached their largest cir- 
culation under his guidance. Waning strength ham- 
pered his work during the last three years of his life, 
but his zeal for the extension of the Kingdom never 
abated and, although unable to dictate except with the 
greatest difficulty, he insisted that he be permitted to 


help in the editorial work when Dr. Glass was suddenly 
stricken. 

Dr. Lapsley’s last editorial for the May Earnest 
Worker was characteristic of his passionate devotion to 
soul-winning, and no finer message could he have left 
to the Church he loved so well and served so faith- 
fully. ‘Come ye after me, and I will make you to be- 
come fishers of men” was a fitting final message of this 
man of God, who was indeed “faithful unto death.”— 
R. E. Macity, Executive Secretary. 





The Roll of Honor 


Twenty per cent of the membership of these churches are subscribers to The Pres- 
byterian Survey: 


Church 


Secretary of Literature 


te ct a Ni a en et Mrs. L. M. Cody 
Cee, Mrs. Gerald Birchmore 


Belcher, La. 
Jackson, La 


Mrs. R. T. Glassell 
Mrs. R. C. Dudley 


i ER Pa aR Miss Etta Rose O’dill 
Coweta Ora See nn Mrs. J. R. Nipper 
Bee Ey Oe FRR. cise ann cbucmanaenae Mrs. Chas. E. Howard 


CORRECTION: 


In our April number, we listed the Martinsburg Church, of West Virginia, on our 
Roll of Honor. This should have been the Tuscarora Church, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
of which Mrs. O. C. Noll is Secretary of Literature. We are glad to make this cor- 


rection. 
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The Autobiography of a Silver Dollar 


By REV. W. M. ELLIOTT, Jr. 


AM a silver dollar, member of a very famous 

family called Money, which has brought much un- 

happiness into the world. My people have started 
some of the bloodiest wars in history. They have been 
responsible for panics and depressions. They have 
ruined happy homes and separated friends. On the 
other hand, they have been the source of much happi- 
ness also. They have brought sunshine into many dark 
corners of the world, They have built schools, libraries, 
hospitals, and churches. They have healed the sick 
and fed the hungry. They have saved little children 
from poverty and ignorance. 

I would like to say this in behalf of my family: we 
never do anything wrong except when we are made to 
do it. I know the shame that has been heaped upon 
our family name, for I have shared in that ignominy. 
Once a man greatly insulted me by calling me “filthy 
lucre.” There was just enough truth in that to make 
it sting. Two scientists once made a series of experi- 
ments on me, and discovered, much to my dismay, that 
I was carrying several hundred disease microbes. But 
that was not my fault! If I am filthy it is men’s hands 
that have made me so. I am always at the mercy of 
men and women, and they determine whether I shall 
do good or evil. It is impossible for me to choose 
the good when I’m in the hands of the unscrupulous. 

You might be interested in hearing some of my per- 
sonal experiences. Born in the United States mint 
in 1889, I was put into circulation immediately. Dur- 
ing these forty-five years I have been around the world 
twice, and have entered almost every country in the 
— and have had many masters—some good, some 

ad. 

My first master lived alone in the Middle West. As 
soon as he got possession of me he plunged me into an 
old sack which he kept hidden beneath one of the 
hearth stones. There were a great many other members 
of the Money family in that sack; some were my 
brothers of silver, while others were cousins of gold 
and of copper. Each day our master would lift us 
out of our hiding place and pour us all on the table. 
He would count us slowly and methodically, always 
handling us with a tenderness that was akin to love. 
A smile would steal across his face and he would 
chuckle quietly and triumphantly to himself. Then 
he would pour us all back into the bag and tuck us 
away in our home beneath the stone. 

This seemed to me a rather silly exercise, so I in- 


quired of some of my older and more experienced 
companions what good it was doing us or our master. 
Laughing at my ignorance, they said, “Did you not 
know that our master is a miser? He does not intend 
putting us to any good use. You may as well give up 
your ambitions for you’ll probably be here for many 
years to come.” My heart sank at those words for it 
seemed that my career was to end before it had hardly 
begun. When I left the mint I had high hopes of a 
beneficient career, but here I was lying idle and of 
no use to anyone. The thought of remaining thus was 
unbearable and I wished for some way of escape. Again 
my companions laughed and said such wishing was 
futile. 

However, it was not long until my wish was realized. 
One day while our master was away a man, who had 
discovered our hiding place, dug us up and ran away 
with us to a distant city. The prospect of being once 
more in circulation was thrilling to me, but my new 
master proved to be a thief, and a lover of sin. Again 
my youthful dreams were blasted, for I was put at 
once to evil use, and made to serve my master’s low 
appetites. He gambled with us, bought whiskey with 
us and used us for other horrible purposes. I saw 
much fighting and some killing. Altogether it was a 
frightful existence. 

This man was an extravagant spender, and soon I 
was transferred to the pocket of a moral man. For 
the first time in my life I began to taste true happi- 
ness. My new master knew the value and power of 
money. He was not a rich man, but he saved his 
money and used it for the cultural things, such as 
music, books, good plays, and art. I often accom- 
panied him when he attended Grand Opera, and visited 
museums, libraries, and art galleries. It was a happy 
day for me when I was used in the purchase of a 
good book. 

I hated to leave this master because I admired him 
greatly, although there was one flaw in his life—he 
seemed to have no place for spiritual things. I doubt 
if he even believed that God existed. During the 
weeks I was with him I do not remember ever hear- 
ing him mention anything, that was distinctly religious. 
While my stay with him was pleasant in many ways, 
I went away from him dissatisfied. I had been put 
to a noble purpose, but not to the highest of which I 
was capable. 

Next I went to live with a professing Christian. He 
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and his wife belonged to a church but attended only 
occasionally, and did not seem to get much out of 
their church relationship. They certainly were not 
happy Christians. I often wondered why, and one 
day I found one reason why they were unhappy. It 
was one Sunday morning and the minister happened 
to preach on Stewardship. My master and mistress 
did not like the sermon at all, for I heard my master 
say to my mistress after church, “Why did the preacher 
have to spoil a perfectly good service by mentioning 
money? I’m getting burnt out on these begging ser- 
mons. To hear the preacher talk you’d think we were 
made of money. And all that harangue about Tithing 
—he ought to pipe down on that, he’s running it into 
the ground. I’m sure we give what we can.” These 
remarks set me to thinking. I don’t know about this 
Tithing business, but I must confess I had a lurking 
suspicion that my master’s conscience was hurting him 
because he wasn’t doing his duty. 


However, that sermon must have struck home, for 
that afternoon my master sat down and did some figur- 
ing. Soon he began talking to himself in low tones: 
“Yes, I suppose a Christian ought to tithe. I see 
something to it now since looking up those references 
in that letter the preacher sent me the other day. I 
guess he’s right and the Bible does commend it. Really, 
there’s nothing I’d rather do, but it just isn’t possible. 
If I gave ten per cent of my annual income to charity 
and religious work we wouldn’t have enough to live 
on. It’s all I can do now to make ends meet, and 
after all, a man’s first duty is to his family. Undoubt- 
edly Tithing is the easiest and most systematic way of 
financing the church, but in my case it isn’t practical. 
I’m not selfish. I just can’t afford it. Perhaps some 
day when I get well-established and on Easy Street, 
I’ll surprise those deacons with a nice pledge.” 

I felt sorry for my master. He knew the right and 
wanted to do it, but he lacked the faith and courage. 
Naturally I was disappointed, for I had always wanted 
to have a part in the fine work the Church is doing. 

It was not long, though, before my fondest dream 
came true. I came into the possession of a conse- 
crated Christian man. He received a small salary, but 
he gave liberally to the church and its benevolent work. 
I observed that he kept an accurate account of all the 
money he received, and he always set aside exactly a 
tenth of that amount each month and sometimes more. 
Qne Sunday he put me in a small envelope and dropped 
me in the collection place. The church treasurer was 
delighted to see me, and the next day he divided me 
up, using part to help meet the current expenses of 
the church and sending the rest to the benevolent 
agencies of the church. 


May, 1934 


The most wonderful part of my career then began. 
I was split up into a number of small pieces and used 
in many places. Part of me helped the widow of a 
deceased minister who had never received much salary, 
and, therefore, could not leave much for his wife and 
three children. Another part of me went to Highland 
Institute in Kentucky, where I made it possible for 
a frail little mountain girl to have some much needed 
medical attention. Part of me helped at Stillman In- 
stitute in Tuscaloosa, Ala., where such fine work is 
being done for the underprivileged Negroes. I loved 
my work there because I think of the Negoes as “God’s 
image cut in ebony.” 

The rest of me was sent across the sea to help in 
the Foreign Mission work. Arriving in Japan, I was 
exchanged for Japanese money, but even in my new 
Oriental garb my influence for good continued. I 
helped save the life of a Japanese woman who was 
suffering from a disease which she thought was in- 
curable. I purchased a little Japanese Testament, 
which, I learned later, brought a whole family to Jesus 
Christ. I nearly burst with pride when I remember 
that I helped at the mission station where Toyohiko 
Kagawa, the great Christian leader of Japan, was 
baptized into the Christian faith. What a privilege 
to have had a part in that! 

I wish I might have carried the story of the gospel 
to all the non-Christian lands, Korea, China, Africa, 
and Brazil, but one silver dollar cannot do it all. It 
takes a great many dollars from a great many Chris- 
tians to “evangelize the world. 

You can see now how much good I am capable of 
doing when I am fortunate enough to fall into the 
right hands. I am just what men make me. I can 
hurt or I can heal; I can damn men or I can save 
them. How I wish my masters would always use me 
in the right way, because I am happiest when I am 
serving God. “The silver is mine, and the gold is 
mine, saith the Lord of Hosts.” I do not belong to 
any man or woman, I belong to God. True, men have 
molded me into my present form, but God created the 
raw materials from which I was made. God owns me; 
men only use me. 

God will not hold me responsible for all the evil 
I’ve done in the world, but I shudder to think of what 
some of my masters will have to answer for. I once 
heard a great Bishop say, “More men will be con- 
demned at the judgment seat because of the wrong re- 
lation to money than for any other reason.” I appeal 
to you to dedicate me to the service of God and 
humanity. I have helped in many noble causes, but 
I gain my chief joy through spreading the “good news” 
of redemption to a sorrowing, suffering, and sinning 
humanity. 
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Dr. Glass as I Knew Him 


By JOHN L. FAIRLY, D. D. 


and had read many articles that he had writ- 

ten, it was not until I came to Richmond to 
become a member of the Educational Staff that I 
learned to know him intimately. I remember as though 
it were only yesterday the day that I arrived, and the 
kindliness and warmth with which he welcomed me. 
He caught my hand with the friendliness of a man 
whom I had known always. That day was the begin- 
ning of a delightful association in which I learned to 
appreciate more and more the fineness of his character 
and the beauty of his life. 


He was a friendly man. He spoke a friendly word 
to the office boy when he passed. He had a pleasant 
greeting for the person who brought the mail to his 
desk. He listened sympathetically to the elderly woman 
who sold flowers on the floor. He tempted the editor 
who came to consult him to linger for a bit of con- 
versation. He attracted every visitor to the building, 
sooner or later, to the office on the fifth floor back. 
All who knew him were drawn to him by his sympa- 
thetic smile and friendly interest. 


He had an appreciation for refinement and culture. 
“No, it is not wrong,” he would say, “it is merely in 
bad taste.” This was sufficient in itself to condemn a 
picture or a story. His sensitive nature was instinc- 
tively repelled by the coarse and the ugly. Naturally, 
there was in him that charm which comes from a long 
association with the fine things of life. 


He was a man without guile. “I do not believe,” 


A LTHOUGH I had seen Dr. Glass once or twice 


‘he told me one day, “that I ever have a thought that 


I do not tell to some one.” ‘True, he shared these 
thoughts only with his intimate friends, but he shared 
with them his all. And they, who saw within, saw a 
nature without any harsh thoughts toward others, with- 
out any ambition for self, without any ill feeling to- 
ward men. 


He had a keen sense of humor, not a broad, bur- 
lesque humor that would compel a roar of laughter, but 
a quiet humor that would cause a chuckle and then 
a succession of chuckles through the day. He would 
usually visit his fellow workers late in the afternoon, 
after the greater part of the day’s work was done. 
Announcing his presence by a gentle knock he would 
open the door, come in, and sit in the first convenient 


chair. Rarely would he come without a twinkle in 
his eyes. Some one had told him a clever story that 
day, or he had read something that had amused him. 
In an inimitable way he would tell it—and the office 
would seem a bit different the rest of the day. 

He had a sympathy which was invariably aroused 
by the poor and the friendless. Rarely was a beggar 
passed on the street without a gift. Even though at 
times he was duped, yet he would give to the next man 
who besought him. I remember once a man stopped 
him on the street, told him a pitiful tale, and received 
a gift. The next day the same man dressed in a dif- 
ferent suit stopped him again and told him a different 
tale. The beggar, realizing suddenly that he was recog- 
nized, turned and ran down the street. Dr. Glass 
smiled. “I suppose that that man was unworthy,” 
he said, “but don’t you think that it is better to give 
to an unworthy person than to miss giving to a worthy 
one?” 

He was a shrewd observer of life. He stood apart 
from the milling crowd and watched it with keen, 
penetrating eyes. This gave him an uncanny ability 
to judge both men and movements, and it made him 
an invaluable counselor in the time of crisis. 

He had a religion that was sincere and real and 
practical. It expressed itself in kindliness of spirit, 
unselfishness of nature, sacrificial giving, and genuine 
love for man and God. He hated cant and hypocrisy. 
To him religion was too sacred and holy to make of 
it a display. Yet there was in his life such an ex- 
pression of it in thought, word, and deed that no one 
could fail to know that daily he walked with his Lord. 
It was a religion with a conquering faith. In those 
difficult and testing times which come into every man’s 
life, he never faltered. For months he realized that 
every day he might keep an appointment with death, 
yet he was unafraid. True, he loved life and would 
at times become anxious about his physical condition, 
but I have never seen him show any fear. His trium- 
phant faith constantly said, “O death, where is thy 
sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” 

He is gone but the memory of him lingers. He 
lives on in the hearts of those who knew him and loved 
him. Our hearts are purer, our faith is stronger, our 
desire to serve is keener, our love for our Lord is 
warmer because we walked and talked with him. 
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The Minister in the Modern World 


By REV. JESSE L. COTTON, D. D. 


(Note:—The following article is a part of an address delivered in Harbison Memorial Chapel, September 27, 
1933, by Rev. Jesse L. Cotton, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Old Testament Exegesis, in Louisville Theological Semi- 


nary, Louisville, Kentucky. 
but for the teachers of our Sunday schools. 


Permission was requested to reprint this, not solely for the ministers of our Church 
If our teachers will substitute the word “teacher” for “minister” as 


they read it and apply it personally to their lives, we feel that it will be inspiring and helpful.—Editor. ) 


N THIS changing and bewildered world, the Chris- humanity of Christ and deny to him true divinity. 


tian minister occupies a unique position of oppor- 

tunity and responsibility. Men are looking to the 
Church for guidance in these troublous times. What 
attitude and what qualities of mind and heart should 
he possess who would assume leadership in the Church? 

First of all he should have an unwavering faith in 
God. There are those who question the existence of 
God; or, if there is a God, whether he really cares for 
men and is interested in their affairs. This is no time 
for uncertainty and doubt regarding these matters on 
the part of the minister. He must have an unshaken 
conviction that God is, and that he is a rewarder of 
them that seek after him. The world waits for some 
clear, strong note of assurance as to these deepest reali- 
ties. The Christian minister is the one to whom men 
naturally and properly look for instruction and guid- 
ance in these things. 

Still further, he must have a firm belief in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as the word 
of God, speaking with unerring authority on questions 
of life and salvation. Perhaps of late years we have 


been so much occupied with the critical problems of 


the Bible that we have failed to proclaim its vital 
message with the constancy and fervor that we should. 
There is real danger here and we should guard against 
it. Men today, as in every age, need to be made to 
feel the awful reality and soul-destroying power of 
sin; the certainty of a life to come of bliss or of woe; 
the immeasurable love of God to men; the fulness and 
freeness of salvation provided in Christ; and the joy 
and satisfaction of service in his name. The Holy 
Scriptures is the source from which the minister de- 
rives his messages of truth for the conviction of sin- 
ners, and for the edification and comfort of believers. 

He must also have a clear conviction as to the deity 
of Jesus Christ. The strength and dignity of the 
Church depends on the greatness of him who is its 
glorious head. Our view of the glory of the Church 
and of its ministry will be according to our conception 
of the character and person of our Lord. His divine 
nature is questioned and even denied today, not only 
by those who are outside of the Church and hostile 
to it, but by many within the Church. Our Lord’s 
greatest enemies are they of his own household. To 
reduce him to the level of a mere man, though the 
greatest among men, by denying his miraculous birth, 
his mighty works, and his bodily resurrection from 
the dead, is to do him great dishonor and dim the 
glory of the Church which is his body. Those who 
thus do despite to our Lord have been justly described 
as “bellwethers of the devil.” That Jesus is truly 
man is a most precious truth and brings him close to 
us. But the tendency in our time is to magnify the 


He is the Word, which in the beginning was with 
God, and was God, made flesh. He is “both God and 
man in two distinct natures and one person forever.” 

Still further, the minister should put at the center 
of his preaching the Cross of Christ. He must tell 
the people in no ambiguous way that “Christ died for 
our sins.” It was on his death that our Lord himself 
placed the greatest emphasis. His birth was truly won- 
derful; but he never commanded his disciples to cele- 
brate that event, as we do at the Christmas season. 
His resurrection was a glorious triumph; but he left 
no word directing us to commemorate his rising from 
the dead, as we very properly do at Easter. But he 
himself instituted the Lord’s Supper, giving to his 
disciples the explicit command, “This do in remem- 
brance of me.” (Lk. 22:19.) Our hearts respond 
in tenderest love to those words of Jesus, “This is 
my blood of the new testament, which is shed for many 
for the remission of sins.” (Matt. 26:28.) The be- 
loved disciple contemplating the Cross said, “He is 
the propitiation for our sins: and not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world.” (I Jn. 
2:2.) It is this blessed truth that grips the hearts of 
his true followers. The celebrated commentator, Godet, 
has admirably expressed it in this fashion: “In these 
words, ‘The Son of God sacrificed for me,’ ‘dead for 
me,’ lies the secret of my peace, for, being identified 
with him, after that he has himself been identified 
with me, I discern at last how I can be dead unto sin 
and living unto God. ‘I looked at the heavens,’ says 
the poet, ‘and with the astronomer’s eye gazed at its 
wandering worlds. I went back to the past and fol- 
lowed, on the historian’s footsteps, mankind on his 
march through the centuries; but not before I came to 
Golgotha was my heart enraptured.’ ” 

Then also the minister should have careful regard 
to his own manner of life. ‘Take heed unto thyself” 
(I Tim. 4:16) is the Holy Spirit’s caution. The min- 
ister should exemplify in his daily living as fully as 
possible the truth he preaches. I know full well that 
the utterances of our lips, when applied to ourselves, 
oftentimes condemn us. But while we confess that 
we have not already obtained, or are already made 
perfect, yet it should be evident that we press on, if 
so be that we may apprehend that for which also we 
were apprehended by Christ Jesus. Otherwise we 
must not be surprised to find that our preaching falls 
on deaf ears, and that hearts remain cold and dead 
under our ministry. 

E. Stanley Jones tells of two men, whom he saw 
on the platform in India, who faced the Christian min- 
istry in two different ways. One took the method of 

looking out for himself. When he preached men could 
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not hear anything he was saying. The methods he 
employed to gain his place of authority spoke so loud 
that men could not hear what he said. Beside him 
sat Sadhu Sundar Singh. He sought no place of 
authority, but gave himself for the people and for 
Christ. When it was known that he was to preach, 
multitudes came to hear him, and his power over his 
hearers was tremendous. To my mind Dr. Jones here 
touches upon one of the most common sins of the 
ministry in our age, viz., the desire and effort for 
positions of authority and honor in the Church. We 
do well to heed the word of the Lord spoken by his 
servant Jeremiah: “Seekest thou great things for thy- 
self? seek them not.” (Jer. 45:5.) 

In the address already referred to, Dr. Jones relates 
some incidents in the life of Lord Shaftsbury, of Eng- 
land, together with a brief account of his funeral. 
“Lord Shaftsbury,” he says, “was one of the greatest 
men England ever produced. He was very brilliant, 
was going straight in Parliament. But one day he 
looked into the faces of the poor on the streets of 
London, and that sight haunted him. One night he 
lay tossing on his bed, trying to decide which way his 
life should go. Would he go on into Parliament, or 
would he give himself to the poor? All night he lay 
there, and one by one he pulled up by the roots the 
darling ambitions of his heart and flung them out. In 
the morning he belonged to the poor. He refused his 
career in Parliament and gave himself up to the poor. 
He thought for them, gave himself to them. He gained 
their confidence, and they turned to him as their leader 
and friend. They had a thieves’ conference one day, 
and no one could enter unless he was a thief. Every 
one was examined very carefully to find out if he was 
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a real thief or not. When they were sure every 
one was a thief, they closed and locked the door, and 
sent for Lord Shaftsbury. They told him they were 
thieves, of the terrible economic conditions, and how 
impossible it was for them to earn a livelihood. Did 
he send for the police and have them all arrested ? 
No, he understood their needs, and put a policeman 
into their own hearts. He said, ‘If you will follow 
me, I will help you back into a decent life.’ And 
hundreds and thousands of these men were reclaimed 
through his influence.” 

When Lord Shaftsbury died, all England turned 
out to do him honor. I suppose no king ever had such 
a funeral as he had. When the procession moved up 
the street it was lined by hundreds and thousands of 
people. Behind the hearse, representing a vast crowd 
were those carrying a banner with these words: “We 
were hungry and you fed us’; behind them another 
banner, “We were in prison and you came unto us”; 
and another group, “We were strangers and you took 
us in”; and another group, “We were sick and you 
visited us.” All men turned out to do honor to the 
man who forgot himself. 

This incident from real life carries with it its own 
lesson, exemplifying the teaching of him who said un- 
der the very shadow of Calvary’s hill, “Whosoever 
would be first among you shall be your servant.” 
(Matt. 20:27.) 

It will take a power greater than that of man to 
lift mankind out of confusion and darkness. Noth- 
ing will suffice for this work but the gospel of the in- 
carnate, crucified, risen and exalted Son of God. To 
us is given the blessed privilege of proclaiming this 
gospel and witnessing to its divine power. 





Results of Vacation Church Schools in 


Dickenson County 
By REV. T. K. MOWBRAY 


HE Dog Branch Mission is about ten miles away. 

We went into this territory for the first time and 

held the short Bible School, and were enabled 
to start a Sunday school which has been going on for 
the summer months. 

We went into the Greenbrier section, about six miles 
distant, also for the first time, and had a small school. 
Yesterday I visited the Sunday school we began there 
as a result, and was much pleased to find more than 
sixty people out to the services. 

As a result of the Davis School, we took a tent out 
on the mountain and held a week’s meeting, and got 
cooperation also from the Music Sunday School. When 
the meeting closed we had fifteen new members to unite 
with our church, and we plan to do some constructive 
building in this field this fall along the lines of 
Woman’s and Young People’s work. If the Lord gives 


: the $250 we need, we will build a little chapel out 
there, 


The Twin Branch School was by all odds the most 
interesting school of the lot. We held it in a de- 
pression of the river bed, using some big logs for seats 
and a big elm tree for shade, as there was no other 
place to hold it. We were surrounded by the moun- 
tains, down in a very narrow valley, with the logging 
camp strung up and down the creek bed. We drove 
twenty miles to reach this place. 

We had a very interesting Communicant’s Class in 
the Haysi School, when five or six of our boys and 
girls signed decision cards for Christ. Several who 
had made profession took the work, too. 

As a result of our evangelistic efforts through the 
Vacation Church Schools and Sunday schools, followed 
by tent meetings, forty-one persons signed decision 
cards for Christ, and a goodly number of them will 
unite with our church. Twenty-three persons have re- 
cited the catechisms in the past few months, quite a 
number of them being adults. This indicates the real 
interest in our church and its work. 
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It Can Be Done! 


HAT can be done? A Vacation Church School 

can be put on in your church next summer. 

You say: “Oh, we had one last summer and 
have been doing so for several years.” That is fine, 
and I am glad to hear you say so. But for those who 
are still afraid of failure in an undertaking of this 
nature, let me say to you: “It can be done.” There 
are yet many churches in our Assembly that have not 
given this form of religious education a trial, and we 
owe it to the youth of our church and community to 
train these young lives for effective Christian leader- 
ship. 

We have seen Vacation Church Schools materialize 
under some very unfavorable conditions, and do splen- 
did work. Because of these experiences we are led to 
believe that where there is a will there is a way. Shall 
we recount briefly a few of these experiences? 

There is a small rural church, where they do not 
even have a Sunday school, and preaching services only 
twice a month in the afternoon. The minister who 
preaches and also lives in a nearby town is interested 
in using this Vacation School as a means of building 
up a more active Christian work in the community. 
We find there a group of children eager to find out 
what it is all about. In addition we find a group of 
adults asking that a class be provided for them. The 
entire teaching staff is taken from the nearby town 
every morning. The school continues for two weeks; 
much of the time it rains, but when too muddy to wear 
shoes they come without them, some bringing them in 


their hands and putting them on after they cross the 
branch. One mother with her seven children comes 
every day. We finish with a picnic lunch furnished 
by the community. Now, in addition to the regular 
preaching services, they have a Sunday school. 

There is another church, not nearly so destitute as 
far as leadership is concerned, but, because of so few 
children in their Sunday school, they had hesitated 
about having a school. So it was with much curiosity 
and interest that we awaited the opening session. After 
that there was no further fear as to whether the boys 
and girls were available. They came and continued 
to come for the entire two weeks. Even though there 
was a downpour of rain the afternoon preceding our 
closing program on Friday night, which made many 
think it not worth while to have the program, we found 
on arrival that there was a confortably filled church. 
As some of the visible results of this school one teacher 
felt she would like to fit herself for active Christian 
service, and the Sunday school attendance was very 
much stimulated. 

These experiences might be multiplied many times, 
as we have never seen a Vacation School fail to give 
satisfactory results when there was a willingness on 
the part of the local church to do their bit. Shall we 
continue to sit, confident in our own minds that it is 
impossible to have a Vacation Church School, or shall 
we awaken and say with God’s help not only, “It can 
be done,” but for the future of the Church, the child, 
and the kingdom of God, “It must be done.” 





J. L. FAIRLY 





YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK 


LILLIAN CURTIS PAINTER 








My Impressions of Ceta Canyon Conference 


HE natural beauty of Ceta Canyon Conference 
camp grounds makes an indelible and well-nigh 
inexpressible impression upon every visitor. This 

is probably due in large measure to the contrast exist- 
ing between the type of scenery to be found there and 
that which characterizes the Great Plains country for 


miles about that spot. An unusually happy blending 
of large trees, green glades, rolling knolls, secluded 
gullies, mountain springs, and running streams has 
resulted in a nature setting that is unique and un- 
forgettable. 

In a very remarkable way the Ceta Conferences like- 
wise make a profound impression upon any one fortu- 
nate enough to share in this project. This impression 
is undoubtedly deepened by an appreciation of the 
contrast existing between the conference life of every 
delegate and the routine church life in this Plains 
country. 

To see upward of seventy boys and girls living 
through a week of carefully planned days, wherein 
every contact is designed to stimulate Christian life 


and experience, and to recall that these boys and girls 
usually come from small churches widely separated in 
sparsely settled communities, is to be strongly per- 
suaded that this conference project is a major stroke 
of strategy in promoting our church work in this Pan- 
handle country. And when one remembers that these 
select youths are at the most formative age, and that 
they belong to the most promising class in our social 
scale, the conviction is grounded that such work is 
of prime importance in our Home Mission activities. 
Boys and girls, about equally divided as to number, 
ranging from eleven years to twenty years of age, 
coming from the smaller churches in every community, 
with the unavoidable lack of any planned or extensive 
church life, imbued very naturally with the popular 
impression that Presbyterianism is rather weak, rather 
unpopular, rather unprogressive, were thrust into a 
well-organized routine of instruction, inspiration, fel- 
lowship, and spiritual challenge, that could not help 
but give them entirely new and enlarged concepts of 
what our Church could mean to them and to their 
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community. Being thrown into close contact with 
consecrated Christian leadership, stimulated by the 
open example of definite spiritual living, encouraged 
bv the fellowship of dozens of others like themselves, 
excluded from any confusing distractions, these dele- 
gates grew to new levels of personal experience and 
viewpoint, and were sent back to their local situations 
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with ideas that will be fruitful in their lives and work 
to the blessing of all their fellows in their churches. 

Undoubtedly Ceta Canyon Conference is a move 
of rare value, to be supported and promoted with 
justified confidence as a most practical way to extend 
the Kingdom.—Manrorp G. GutzKE, in Home Mis- 
sion Quarterly of Dallas Presbytery. 





What the Young People’s Conference Did for One Church 


By REV. D. L. O'NEAL, Bastrop, Louisiana 


IVE young people represented our church at 

synod’s conference in Clinton. This was our first 

experience, and our church is encouraged and 
grateful over the results of this adventure. We have 
an outstanding group of young people and they are 
loyal to our church. They are trying to be doers of 
the word as well as hearers. Those who went to the 
conference got a higher conception of spiritual things, 
and have entered more whole-heartedly into the Mas- 
ter’s service. 

One of the young men, who is gifted as a leader, 
has accepted Christ and united with our church since 
returning from the conference. His sincerity and 
loyalty are unquestionable. His attitude is sane, but 
zealous. One of his friends was impressed by his 
decision and followed his example by making a pro- 
fession of faith and uniting with our church. An 
humble and willing spirit prevails among our young 
people, and I believe our whole church will be in- 
fluenced in this respect. 

The Echo Meeting of the conference, which was 
recently held at Camp Margaret Hutchinson, was also 
a helpful stimulant to our work. Our young people 
observed the prayerful spirit of others, especially when 


sentence prayers were offered. They came home and 
expressed their earnest desire to learn to pray in pub- 
lic. They are making the effort and are doing splen- 
didly. Their sense of responsibility is increasing and 
church work is no longer a burden but a joy and 
privilege. 

Recently one of our elders asked the group if they 
would support the evening preaching service, as we 
had discontinued the evening service during the sum- 
mer months. We did not want to tire them out with 
too many services. They voted unanimously to sup- 
port this service, and to give it their best. One of 
them replied, “‘This is the Lord’s day and work, and 
to support this cause is what we are here for.” 

We are happy to know that one of our former 
elders, a charter member of our church, has returned 
to our city, and at our last evening service commented 
on the life and loyalty of our young people, and 
asked the secret of this interest. Another of our faith- 
ful elders who is intensely interested, said, “They were 
doing fairly well all along, but this commendable en- 
thusiasm is a result of the conference at which our 
church was well represented.” —The Evangel. 





Leisure Time in Religious Education 
By REV. P. CARY ADAMS, 
Pastor Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, North Carolina 


E ARE facing an age-old problem, but one 
that has a new importance and a double value 
for us today, the problem of the use of leisure 

I use the term “use” rather than qualify it. 


V 


time. 
The wrong use holds a danger of our religious prob- 
lem, and the right use has in it a great aid to the solu- 
tion of our religious problem. 

Today we have more leisure time thrust upon us 


than ever before. The times have brought the prob- 
lem of unemployment to the youth just out of high 
school or college, and to those that seek work during 
vacation. The N.R.A. has brought the short work 
week. The modern home equipment has given the 
home maker more leisure time. Modern transporta- 
tion has given us more time in any given place. 
Youth faces the mating period of life without the 
material support that will enable him to carry his 


urge to a rightful end. Those people in middle and 
later life are personally unequipped to properly spend 
their new leisure time. These conditions bring a new 
responsibility and a new challenge to the Church. 

In the city of Chicago, in every case that has been 
studied it has been found that juvenile crime increased 
as the distance from a recreational center increased. In 
St. Paul, Minn., it was found by careful survey that 
most of the children appearing in the juevnile court 
were from districts in which there were no recreational 
centers. In Wilmington, N. C., in the part of the 
city in which my work is located, three youths were 
tried in the July term of the Superior Court and when 
they were asked why they broke into a certain house, 
they replied: “We were so tired of having nothing to 
do, that we did it for no other reason than to be oc- 
cupied.” They further stated that they did rut need 
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the things they stole, nor did they try to dispose of 
the loot. They had good homes in which all neces- 
sities were provided. 

When we think of leisure time, what does the term 
mean to us? Does it only carry the meaning of our 
daily rest period? That is one of the necessities of 
life. Does it carry in it those hours that we speak 
of as social hours? Leisure time does include rest 
and social hours but it also includes those moments 
of which life requires nothing, and in which we are 
alone with ourselves. It includes those moments when 
our personalities must express themselves in a choice 
that is God’s training for us, a choice that is the 
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greatest character builder that we have. Leisure time 
is that time in which we express ourselves more than 
any other time, and so is very important in our re- 
ligious life. 

We do have leisure time and the use of it is im- 
portant in the making of our lives. Then shouldn't 
the Church study its use and put it to work for the 
good rather than surrender it to the bad. Out of 
the wrong use of leisure grow crime, divorce, and in- 
difference; out of the proper use of leisure may come 
the finer things, and the strong character attitudes 
on which the Church can build a strong spiritual 
people. 





LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


J. L. FAIRLY 


ORENE McILWAIN 





The Montreat Leadership Training School 
July 13-27, 1934 


HE Montreat Leadership Training School of- 

fers to the Leaders in the Church this summer 

a varied and helpful program. No matter what 
position of leadership you hold in your church you 
will find help at Montreat during this school. 


For Superintendents and Pastors: A course 
on “Improving Your Sunday School.” This course 
will be taught by Dr. Paul H. Vieth, Department of 
Religious Education, Yale Divinity School. Dr. Vieth 
is the author of that helpful book, Improving Your 
Sunday School. 


For Directors of Religious Education: A 
course, taught by Dr. Vieth, which is planned to help 
pastors who feel their responsibilities as directors of 
religious education, and for directors of religious edu- 
cation in synods, presbyteries, and local churches. It 
will deal with problems which confront leaders in 
working out programs of religious education. It will 
be open only to advanced students. 

For Workers in the Children’s Division: 
Practice work in each age group of the Children’s 
Division with the exception of the Nursery group, will 
be offered, together with a class in Child Study taught 
by Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill, Louisville Theological Semi- 
nary. Leaders of children will find these courses prac- 
tical, helpful, and inspiring. 

For Workers in the Young People’s Division: 
A course during the first week on “Counseling with 
Young People.” This is a different course. It is de- 
signed to help teachers and leaders meet the difficulties 
and answer the problems of young people. During the 
second week Mrs. Lillian Curtis Painter will teach 
“Administering Young People’s Work.” Both of these 
courses will be very valuable to leaders of youth. 

For Workers with Adults: A course on “The 
Church and Adult Education,” taught by Dr. J. E. 
Purcell, Director of the Adult Division and Men’s 


Work. ‘This course will deal with the whole plan of 
work for adults. 

For Leaders and Everybody: One course in 
Missions in the Program of Religious Education, 
taught by Dr. E. D. Grant of the Executive Committee 
of Foreign Missions. ‘This will be one of the most 
worthwhile courses in the school. There will also be 
open conferences on missions each day of the first week. 

For All Who Seek Spiritual Enrichment: 
The worship period and the popular Bible hour will 
be combined. Dr. J. McD. Richards, of Columbia 
Theological Seminary, will speak the first week, and 
Dr. J. P. Love, of Louisville Theological Seminary 
will speak the second week. These two men will make 
the Bible hour the most outstanding period of the day. 

Dr. Richards will lead the vesper services during the 
first week and Dr. Love during the second week. 

On the first Sunday Dr. Ernest Thompson, of 
Charleston, W. Va., retiring Moderator of the Assem- 
bly, will preach, and Dr. Love, of Louisville Theo- 
logical Seminary, on the second Sunday. 

For All Who Seek Inspiration: Dr. Lewis J. 
Sherrill will deliver an address on religious education 
on the opening evening of the first week of the school, 
and Dr. Paul H. Vieth will deliver an address on 
the opening evening of the second week of the school. 

For Young People: The Young People’s Coun- 
cil of the Assembly will meet at Montreat during the 
first week of the school. The afternoons will be de- 
voted to meetings of the Council of the Assembly but 
the mornings and evenings will be given over to a study 
of the Kingdom Highways program and to an actual 
working out of the program according to this plan. 
All of the young people at Montreat will be eligible 
for this class. 

For Instructors Desiring Accreditation : Classes 
for guiding prospective instructors in becoming ac- 
credited to teach in Standard Schools and Classes will 
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meet on designated evenings after the vesper services. 
During the first week of the school Miss Elizabeth 
McE. Shields will meet with prospective instructors 
in the Children’s Division; during the second week 
Mrs. Lillian Curtis Painter will meet with prospec- 
tive instructors in the unit “Administering Young Peo- 
ple’s Work” (this unit was formerly called “Organiza- 
tion and Administration in the Young People’s Di- 
vision”) ; and during both weeks Miss Orene McIlwain 
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will meet with instructors planning to become ac- 
credited to teach courses in “Adolescent Worship,” 
“Training in Worship and the Devotional Life,” and 
“Principles of Teaching.” If interested in working for 
accreditation, please write at once to the Committee 
of Religious Education. 

Further information in regard to the School, may 
be secured from the Section of Leadership Training, 
Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 








THE ADULT DIVISION AND MEN’S WORK 


J. E. PURCELL 








A Venture in Adult Education 


An Extension Night School of Columbia Theologi- 
cal Seminary, sponsored by the Presbyterian Minis- 
ters’ Association and the Presbyterian Sunday School 
Superintendents’ Association of Atlanta, was held in 
the North Avenue Presbyterian Educational Building, 
Friday evening, November 10, at 7:30 o’clock. Seven 
courses were offered, and classes met once a week, 
three of them meeting on Tuesday evening and four 
on Friday evening. 

The Gospel According to Mark was taught by Dr. 
J. B. Green, and normal credit was given those com- 
pleting this course, by the Committee on Woman’s 
Work. Courses in Presbyterianism by Dr. W. C. 
Robinson, Curriculum of Religious Education by Dr. 
P. H. Carmichael, Teaching Values of the Old Testa- 
ment by Dr. J. McD. Richards, Teaching Values of 
the New Testament by Dr. S. A. Cartledge, and The 


Teacher by Dr. Carmichael were also offered—each 
carrying with it credit in the Standard Leadership 
Training Course. An additional course in Christian 
Evidences was offered by Dr. Robinson, for which no 
credit was offered, but which was especially interest- 
ing and valuable to the young people. 

This was one of the most important forward steps 
which has been taken in recent years in Presbyterian 
circles in Atlanta. Sunday-school teachers and officers, 
Bible class teachers in the Auxiliary, church officers 
and leaders, and all others interested in better train- 
ing for Christian service, who took advantage of this 
splendid opportunity, were richly rewarded. 

A registration fee of $1.00, to care for incidental 
expenses, was charged. ‘There was no other expense 
in connection with the school.—Adapted from The 
Central Presbyterian Weekly. 








COUNTRY CHURCH AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
EXTENSION 


HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN, Director 








Visitation Week 


N THE sixteen Southern states there are thousands 
of homes which have never had a visit from any 
Christian worker. After May 20, 1934, this should 

not be true of any home within five miles of any South- 
ern Presbyterian church. 

There is no finer way to increase Sunday-school en- 
rollment than by a friendly visitation of every home 
in the community. Some churches which have tried 
this plan of sending out their Sunday-school workers 
two and two—the scriptural plan—to visit every home, 
have thereby doubled their Sunday-school attendance. 

In our Southern Presbyterian Church the Sunday- 
school enrollment is only ninety for every 100 of our 
church members. Suppose all of our church members 
were enrolled in the Sunday school, and were engaged 
Ma systematic study of the Bible either as attendants 
or home members. If we add to these the children 


and all the non-communicant constituency of the con- 
gregations, the results would be marvelous. 

At present there is a big shift of populations to the 
village and country communities. This is therefore an 
opportune time for such an enterprise. Blanks on 
which the records of the visitors may be made will 
be furnished by the Department of Country Church 
Work and Sunday School Extension. There will be 
no charge for these blanks, provided the results of the 
visitation are reported. Every community should be 
districted and two visitors sent to call upon every 
family in the district. The visitation in this way may 
be made in one day. Some date should be set prior 
to Rural Life Sunday, which, in our Church, is cele- 
brated on May 20. On that day an effort should be 
made to secure the attendance at Sunday school of 
every person in the community. If it is discovered 
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that there are families whose attendance for any reason 
it is impossible to secure at the main Sunday school, 
an outpost should be considered. If there are people 
in the community who will not come to church, the 
church must go to them. 

In addition to the visitation blanks, free literature 
for a new outpost Sunday school may be secured for a 
period of three months by writing to the Department of 
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Country Church Work and Sunday School Extension, 
Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia. 

May every church in the Assembly take as its slogan: 

“Every Member of the Community a Member of the 
Sunday School; Every Member of the Sunday School 
a Member of the Church; Every Member of the Church 
with a Task; and Every Church Functioning in Every 
Department of its Work.” H. W. M. 





Rural Li 


HE General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
T U. S., has designated May 20 as the day to be 
observed by our Church as Rural Life Sunday. 
In 1908, President Theodore Roosevelt appointed the 
Rural Life Commission. It was composed of a group 
of men who have played a notable part in American 
history. The first four names were Liberty Hyde 
Bailey, well-known author of country life books; Henry 
Wallace, pioneer farm journal publicist, and grand- 
father of the present Secretary of Agriculture; Kenyon 
L. Butterfield, a university president, world traveller, 
and author; Walter Hines Page, who became United 
States Minister to Great Britain under the Wilson 
administration; and Gifford Pinchot, the present Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. 
The Rural Life Sunday message this year, written 
for the Committee on Town and Country of the Home 
Missions Council and the Federal Council of Churches 


of Christ in America, is by a Christian layman, a 
member of that Commission, Dr. Kenyon L. Butter- 


field. It is as follows: 

In these days of adversity we are learning the depend- 
ence of the city upon the country; the need of industry 
for the farm market; the futility of national recovery 
without agricultural recovery. 

We are learning the interdependence of city and coun- 
try, the need of the farmer for a market for his products, 
the challenge to the city for justice to agriculture. 

We begin to see, if even dimly, the world-wide aspects 
of the rural question. Not only is the agricultural de- 
pression world-wide, but a world economic conference 
has declared that “beyond doubt agricultural questions 
lie at the very heart of the general problem of the world 
economic depression.” “Rural reconstruction” is being 
thought and attempted the world around. 

In view of the deep significance of the farmer’s task 
and the farmer's plight, in our own country and in lands 
beyond the sea, what message has the Christian Church? 
What can she say to the beleaguered farmers? And to 
the people of towns and cities on behalf of farmers? 

Let every pulpit in the countryside preach and pray, 


and let the people highly resolve to act, that there may 
be: 


1. A fresh will that the economic depression shall not 
quench faith in the God of our fathers and our 
God; but, rather, awaken a new consciousness 


that “the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof.” 


deepening of the personal religious life of each 
church member, a new appreciation of the essen- 
tial religion of Jesus and of the meaning and 
power of his service, his trials, his sufferings, 


and his triumph over all that man could do unto 
him. 


fe Sunday 


3. A renewed pride in the indispensable contributions 
which farmers make to the nation’s welfare; a 
keen sense of the duty of farmers to treat their 
land as if it were indeed “the holy earth”; a 
deep insight into the possibilities of “culture 
from the cornlot.” 


determination to work with fellow farmers for 
a full understanding of the problems involved 
in a coéperative crusade for economic arrange- 
ments that are just and fair to farmers. 


5. A full use of the opportunity which the depression 
offers for bringing the church to recognized lead- 
ership in the countryside, doing away with un- 
necessary and costly competition, strengthening 
the educational work of the church, and in all 
ways giving the church new power in the rural 
community. 


Let every pulpit in town and city preach and pray, 
and let the people resolve to act, that there may be 


1. A keener appreciation of the importance of farm- 
ers in the national life. 


2. A new willingness to help the farmers to secure 
economic and social justice. 


3. The working out of better ways for codperating 
with the country church, that in mutual com- 
panionship and service, the Church of God may 
point the way to an economic recovery that shall 
be fair to all classes, and that shall be a part 
of a social order in keeping with the teaching 
and spirit of the Master. 


In all pulpits, rural and urban, let there be preach- 
ing, and prayer, and gifts, that shall result in the send- 
ing and the maintaining of increasing numbers of com- 
petent youth, properly prepared and deeply consecrated, 
to those lands where uncounted millions of the tillers 
of the soil, underprivileged in material need, walking 
often in darkness of mind and awed by constant fear, 
may be given the great message of our gospel, the abid- 
ing friendliness and the unstinted service of great souls 
who know neither East nor West, color nor race, schooled 
nor illiterate, but seek through loyalty to Jesus the 
Master the common brotherhood of all mankind in a 
true Kingdom of God on earth. 


The voice of our religion is not alone for the day 
of prosperity; peculiarly it is for the day of adversity. 
The great prophets of Israel, fighters for justice and 
pleaders for personal and civic righteousness, arose not 
in the golden age of David the conquerer and Solo- 
mon the spender, but in a time of defeat, and disillu- 
sion, and national exile. So, in this time of our own 
depression, and question, and fear, let the prophets of 
God in all the churches lead their peoples to replenished 
hope, and mutual good will, and codperative action. And 
peculiarly today, may message and petition be on be- 
half of the embattled farmers, in our own land and in 
all lands. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 








Week End Visitation and Conference ofa Synodical Director 


By REV. ROBERT M. McGEHEE, 
Director of Religious Education in the Synod of Louisiana 


cation: ‘In many cases he has a hard, thank- 

less, and almist futile task.” He continues by 
saying that “The majority of the directors are a gen- 
uine, self-sacrificing group of hard workers anxious to 
strengthen the local leadership and generally to aid in 
the improvement of the religious enterprise.” The di- 
rector meets with indifference on the part of a few 
ministers and congregations. There are others who are 
satisfied with their conditions and do not want to be 
bothered. Again some misunderstand and are unwill- 
ing to receive information. However, the great major- 
ity of ministers and congregations are vitally interested 
and give a hearty welcome to the director. 

It is well to make it clear that the director is not 
coming to take an offering or seeking funds for the 
work, for a good many people will remain away if this 
is not done. It has been noted that the first visit the 
director makes the congregations are small. The sup- 
position is that they think he is coming after funds. 
When they find it different and he visits the church the 
second time, the congregations are much larger. 


D*: CHAVE says of the director of religious edu- 


I. Previous INFORMATION AND PREPARATION 
FoR THE VISIT 

The director should send a questionnaire to the pastor 
asking for names of officers of the Sunday school, teach- 
ers, leaders and officers of the young people’s organiza- 
tion. With this information in hand he can more 
easily get acquainted and be in a better position to 
render aid because he can make contacts with more ease. 
If other information as to problems can be had, it will 
help for the director to think them over before he goes 
so that he can more easily render assistance. 

The director should send to the pastor previous in- 
formation as to the nature and purpose of his visit. 
The pastor can announce it several Sundays ahead. 
If he has a bulletin, he can announce through it also, 
and in local papers. The director might well write to 
the superintendent of the Sunday school, the Secretary 
of Religious Education of the auxiliary, adult advisers, 
and officers of the young people’s organization. These 
also can be ready to help invite and prepare others for 
the visit. 

“Not only should proper information be given, but 
proper preparation should be made. It will depend 
on the director to inform the pastor and others of 
plans he would like to carry through. Then he could 
Suggest the following program: (1) Saturday evening 
session with leaders; (2) opportunity to observe the 
Sunday school; (3) address the congregation at the 


morning service; (4) a conference on Sunday afternoon 
with leaders, teachers, and others interested; (5) visit 
and speak to young people; (6) follow up codperation 
with state office.’.—Dr. Chave in Supervision of Re- 
ligious Education. 

Thus he would be able to come into the local situa- 
tion and help the local group to relate itself to the 
largest objectives of the total organization. 

A proper explanation of the program and plans 
should be arranged with the pastor before making 
visit also, so that he, the officers and teachers can be 
more or less prepared, because they have thought 
through their problems and will plan their questions. 
The program stated above, the nature of the Saturday 
night conference, the purpose of Sunday afternoon con- 
ference, and need of visiting the young people should 
be explained. With this advance information there 
would be no need of the folk being afraid to attend, 
but they could come with the feeling that they would 
be helped. Dr. Chave says: “His advance informa- 
tion not only makes him better able to appreciate the 
problems and the background out of which they arise, 
but also is the occasion for the local group to do some 
definite thinking before he arrives.” 


II. THE VIsIT AND CONFERENCES 

When the director has reached the church, he meets 
the group Saturday evening in an informal discussion 
which gives him an opportunity to discover what ideas 
the local workers have on religious education, what he 
can assume, and what he must seek to develop; also 
it enables him to help the group make their problems 
more definite and to select those which can be handled 
in group discussion in the time at their disposal. The 
director could put down problems as brought out, make 
questions more explicit, but talk as little as he can and 
encourage the group to express themselves. As he 
talks and asks questions, this encourages the others to 
ask more questions and the conference moves on. A 
small committee might go over the questions and prob- 
lems if necessary, and select those for longer discussion, 
especially where a question box has been used. 

Sunday morning he visits the Sunday school and 
looks for sufficient data on problems that have been 
raised, and for illustrations that will have local set- 
ting. Also he would observe things to commend, and 
jot down those things where improvement could be 
made. He should have a check list and schedule for 
reports on teaching aims, etc. 

The miorning service should be used to present to 
the church the teaching task of the church, indicating 
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the total program of religious education. He should 
show the opportunity for the Christian teacher, and 
how practical Christian living is applied. In the ap- 
peal he should urge the people to back up the teachers 
by supplying needed material and proper codperation. 
The teachers should understand the dignity of their 
task, and if their task is done properly they should- 
make every effort to prepare themselves by means 
offered. 

Before the afternoon conference, the questions should 
be arranged as indicated above, so when they come to 
the afternoon conference all is ready. In this confer- 
ence the director could commend, question, and give 
suggestions. He should not solve the problems for the 
group, but help them to solve their own problems. He 
could explain the Leadership Training courses and how 
they may be secured. The literature could be displayed 
and discussed. Questions could be answered and local 
problems cleared as much as possible. The director 
might suggest some analyzed types and schedules. 
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The young people’s meeting should be attended by 
the director. There he usually has an opportunity to 
speak. He can encourage what he sees is going well, 
make suggestions and ask questions that will help them 
to develop and see what are their vital needs and where 
they can advance. 


III. Fottow Up By CORRESPONDENCE 


It is well to leave the impression that any teacher 
has the privilege of further assistance after the visit. 
The director is ready at any time to answer any ques- 
tions that may come through the mail. He also may 
find that he could not answer all questions at the con- 
ference and write back concerning those unanswered. 
He can furnish bibliographies, notices of training 
schools, rallies, etc., that will aid in carrying out the 
program. He should be alert to keep a check on this 
church and write any suggestions that he feels will be 
helpful. It should not be done in an instrusive way, 
but in the spirit of prayer, codperation and helpfulness. 





All in a Week's Work 


(Note:—The following is a report of a week’s work by one of the synodical directors. 


immensely worth while?—Zditor.) 
ACTIVITIES 


On Sunday 

Talk at church “A” on value of Leadership Training. 

Address to First Church Christian Endeavor. 

At church “B”, spoke at the evening service, and pre- 
sented the program of religious education, describing 
each department and calling attention to the work 
of the Richmond Committee in what they are doing 
for us. 

Through the Week 

Spoke to about a hundred women—the federated church 
women—on the Home’s Responsibility for Building 
Christian Character. 

Had an afternoon conference with the person who leads 
the Vacation Church School. Tried to help her in 
courses, etc. 

Attended a tea given by pastor’s wife. 

Visited a number of homes. 


ae RESULTS 
Training class with thirty-four enrolled, average at- 


Is not such work 
tendance eighteen, two churches represented. Six 
credits given (including credits to both pastors). 


Church “A” 


A graded and departmentalized school. 

A committee appointed to bring in plans for remodeling 
building. 

A monthly worker’s conference with educational pro- 
gram. 

Maybe a Committee of Religious Education. 

A decision by the superintendent to use Vieth’s self- 
rating scale to improve teachers. 

A definite decision to have graded worship. 


Church “B” 


A conference with pastor in which plans were worked 
out for departmental worship. 

Plans for definite Leadership Training with a weekly 
class, the pastor serving as instructor. 

Help given for grading Young People’s Division, espe- 
cially for activities other than Sunday school. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts for April 1, 1932—April 1, 1933 
Budget Receipts for April 1, 1933—April 1, 1934 


Decrease for twelve months 


$48,570.40 
$46,031.01 


$ 2,539.39 
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Living Pictures 


The Forgotten Man 


My Dear Diary: 

What would I do without you, my dear confidant, 
who never reproaches, is never surprised, always un- 
derstands? Telling things to you helps me to think 
more clearly, and to get a better perspective on life. 

You see, dear Diary, it’s about John, dear conse- 
crated, brilliant John, whose faith is so much stronger 
than mine, and whose confidence in his beloved Church 
is never shaken. 

Twelve years ago, dear Diary, we came from dear 
old Virginia to these windswept praries of the West, 
where the work is hard, the salary meager, but where 
the need is great and the soul-harvest rich. Sunshine 
and shadow have intermingled in our lives and in 
the work. You recall how Junior, Mary, and Tom 
came to bless our home. Your faithful pages were 
tear-stained when baby Will was laid to rest in the 
churchyard. 

The work grew and prospered in this restless, chang- 
ing land, and John became a mighty power for God 
among these people. 

The problems of living have grown more complex 
with the passing years, Diary. It was hard to make 
ends meet for a family of five on a salary that had 
been inadequate for two. But John’s happy courage 
gave me strength to skimp more closely. 

Two years ago the offerings of the Church were 
so meager, our small salary was greatly reduced. When 
John read this letter from the Committee, he went in 
to his study alone for a while. When he came out 
his face was serene, and his bearing confident. 

“It won’t be so hard very long, Mary,” he said. 
“Our Church has always taken care of her mission- 
aries, and she is not going to desert them now. As 
soon as the Church hears about this, the offerings will 
increase. Our Church will not fail us.” 

So we pinched a little closer, and John wore his 
old patched and shiny suit, and we kept Junior another 
year in the neighborhood school, though he was more 
than ready for the higher grades in town. 

Last year the Committee wrote they could guarantee 
fixed salaries no longer, but would send each mission- 


ary his proportionate part of the funds received from 
the churches. 
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‘s Wife to Her Diary 


The day that letter came, Diary, John was over at 
the new oil town where there had been a terrible ex- 
plosion, and sorrow and death were in home after 
home. He was very tired when he came back that 
night, and while he was reading the letter I stole out 
to the kitchen and busied myself with trivial tasks. 
Dear Diary, you know I am a very unworthy mission- 
ary. I just couldn’t bear to see John discouraged over 
that letter, as I had been all day. 

But, O Diary! I dont know John very well, even 
after all these years! In just a little while he came 
into the kitchen with his face all glowing and his 
eyes shining. All the fatigue of the day had slipped 
from him, and he was buoyant and glad. 

“Isn’t this fine news, Mary?” he cried. ‘Now the 
responsibility of this whole matter is upon the mem- 
bers of our great Church. This will challenge their 
loyalty to their missionaries, their Church and their 
God. Our Church will not fail us.” 

John’s supreme faith in the Church always inspires 
courage in my heart until the actual problems of liv- 
ing again submerge me, as they have done today. I 
wonder, dear Diary, if you are by way of becoming 
my “wailing place’? 

The checks from the Committee have grown smaller 
each month. Our rent has not been paid for so long, 
and the landlord sadly needs his money. Junior and 
Mary have waited to start to school until the next 
check should come to buy them shoes. 

Yesterday the check came. John dropped it in my 
lap and went out without a word. The Church had 
sent us just five dollars for this entire month! Diary, 
I just couldn’t believe it! 

When I saw John’s face at supper time, I forgot 
everything else. He looked so hurt, so defeated, his 
shoulders sagged, and he seemed tired and old. My 
heart fairly cried out with sympathy. After the chil- 
dren ran out to play, I looked inquiringly at John. 
He walked to the window and gazed for a few mo- 
ments at the children in the yard. Then he turned to 
me. 

“Mary,” he said slowly, “the Book says that he 
that careth not for his own is worse than an infidel. 
I’m going to earn money to pay my rent and buy the 
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children’s shoes by picking cotton. Mr. Brown, down 
the valley, is short of pickers and I am going to show 
him that a parson can pick cotton as well as preach 
sermons.” John smiled wanly. “I have to make that 
promised trip up North Fork tomorrow, but the next 
day will find me picking cotton, so my family will 
not suffer. My work will go on too. I shall not neglect 
that. So don’t be downhearted, Mary. I have never 
doubted that the Church would care for her mission- 
aries. She just doesn’t know. She will not fail us.” 

O dear Diary, do you see how we felt? It wasn't 
the labor we minded. John and I have worked hard 
with our hands ever since we came to this western 
field. Our humiliation was that the community might 
think our Church had beaten a retreat and deserted 
her soldiers on the firing line. 

All night long, I prayed and planned, John should 
not meet this crisis alone. We must all help. 

At daylight John left for North Fork. Soon after, 
a neighbor, on his way down the valley, took the chil- 
dren and me to Mr. Brown’s. All the long day under 
a blistering sun, we picked cotton. The wagon brought 
us home, and the tired children were in bed before 
John returned. 

John sat long before his Bible that night, after I 
had told him of our day and received his promise 
that we might go with him to the cotton fields each 


day. It was long past midnight when he rose from 
his evening prayer. 

This morning, before we started to the valley, John 
put his arm about my shoulder and said tenderly, 
“Mary, the Lord sent us to the people of these prairies, 
as missionaries of the Southern Presbyterian Church. 
It seems to me we are united in a three-sided partner- 
ship, God, the Missionary, and the Church. Our 
Father has certainly done his part, for he led us to this 
needy field, and he has blessed our ministry, and given 
us souls for our hire. The missionaries have given 
all they had to give, of life, and love, and service. 
I can’t believe the Church, the third member of this 
divine partnership, is going to fail. Our people out 
here never needed us more than now. I am going 
to stay by them and by my Lord. I'll do anything I 
can find to do to take care of my family, but I’m going 
right on telling the gospel story and leading souls to 
Christ from this land of the far West. When our 
Church arouses I’ll be right here, carrying on her 
work. Depend upon it, she will wake up, and that 
right soon.” 

His face was radiant, his bearing buoyant, and un- 
faltering faith shone from his clear eves. “Our Church 
will never desert her missionaries.” 

Who could continue to doubt in the presence of such 
faith! 

Goodnight, dear Diary, Mary. 





Montreat Auxiliary Training School 


JULY 4-12, 1934 
Presbyterial Presidents’ Conference—July 4. 
Opening Session of Training School—Evening of 
July 4 
Closing Session of Training S$ 
July 12. 
MAKE RESERVATIONS EARLY 


RAILROAD RATES 


The railroads east of the Mississippi River will 
offer specialy low rates to Montreat beginning as early 
as May 15 and good until October 31, 1934. 

Short term tickets that are good for fifteen days or 
thirty days from date of sale will be offered at lower 
rates than tickets expiring October 31. 

Local agents will supply information on request. 


All tickets should be bought to Black Mountain Sta- 
tion, N. C., on the Southern Railway, just three miles 
from the grounds of the Montreat Assembly. 

Tickets wil be on sale on a schedule suited to the 
Auxiliary Training School at Montreat, to be held 
July 4 to 12, also preliminary meetings. 


SomME INCENTIVES To BE PRESENT 


MISS CAROLINE L. PALMER, Outstanding Bible 
Teacher, will have the Platform Bible Hour. 


REV. ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON, D. D., 
Author of the Home Mission Study Book for this year, 
will present it in platform periods. 

Credit Classes: Inspirational Addresses; Messages 
from our Missionaries; Special Attractions for Business 
Women; Social features. 





A Change in Plans for 


Auxiliary Training 


ET US call your attention to a change in the 
L. plans for the revision of the Auxiliary Training 

School Curriculum as announced in the March 
“Survey.” It was stated that the new curriculum would 
be effective April 1, 1935. There has been an un- 
avoidable delay in the completion of plans for this 
proposed revision, so that the time for its initiation 
will be extended. 


School Curriculum 


Information regarding the new curriculum will be 
given after the meeting of the Woman’s Advisory Com- 
mittee at Montreat in July. The proposed changes 
will not, however, affect the value of the credit courses 
to be offered at Montreat and at the Synodical Train- 
ing Schools to be held this summer. All credits awarded 
this year and perhaps throughout yet another year will 
be made on the basis of the present system. 
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Later announcement .will be made as to whether or 
not any credits received under the present system will 
be recognized under the revised curriculum. The 
March “Survey” article stated that there would be no 
opportunity for this, but on the basis of conditions now 
affecting the proposed revision, it is possible that we 
may be able to work out some interchange, especially 
where there is a measure of equality between credits of 
the present system and that of the revised curriculum. 
Again we just ask that you give your full codperation 
to the plans as they will be explained, trusting the 
judgment of those who are working out the details of 
the change. 


This will be a happy announcement to many, for it 
will mean that a longer time will be given for the 
taking of credit courses according to the present sched- 
ule. Perhaps it may induce more women to endeavor 
to complete certificate (eight units) or diploma (twelve 
units) courses before the new curriculum is initiated. 
Let us, however, remember always that these visible 
evidences of reward are not the ultimate goal, but only 
incentives to study that we might be “approved unto 
God” and better fitted for the tasks he entrusts us to 
do for him. 

JANIE W. McGaucuHey, 
Secretary of Woman's Work. 





Montreat-Bound. and Happy 


My DEAR MARIE: 

Do you realize that in a very few weeks we’ll be 
Montreat-bound? ‘The very idea sends a thrill from 
tip to toe. Because this is your first trip, I almost 
envy you—not quite—for when you’ve been before, 
added to all the other joys is the reunion with those 
friends you have made. It seems like going back to 
school—a rather glorified school. Since I was first 
a member of the Woman’s Auxiliary I dreamed dreams 
of Montreat, and when I really knew that I was to go, 
I schooled myself not to be disappointed, for we know 
that “Rarely is the expectation of life’s events matched 
by the reality.” In this case, however, reality is far 
ahead of expectation. 

It is the beauty of Montreat that will attract you 
first of all, then the fellowship, the welcome, the cor- 
diality. But the chief charm of the place does not lie 
in the physical beauty or in the wonderful spirit of 
fellowship you find everywhere. Only those who have 
been to Montreat can realize what a dynamic force it 
is in the spiritual life of the Church. It is so easy 
while there to forget the home and church problems 
that discourage and baffle us. Drab realities recede 
into the background, and, like Moses on the mountain 
top, we catch a glimpse of the glory and possibilities 
and can imagine our Lord saying, “Lo! I am with 
you.” 

The fun begins when we start on our journey. 
Auxiliary members from all round-about dash through 
the station at Memphis about nine P. M. to climb 
aboard the train bound for North Carolina. What a 
Joy to be with old friends again and to meet new 
ones. We all speak the same language, and how! 
Sleep that night seems such a waste of time. There 
is so much you want to know and hear from these 
other women, for they have all been doing such won- 
derful things. Notebooks, programs, minutes, appear 
as if by magic, and the words auxiliary, circle, group 
conference, presbyterial, fly back and forth faster than 
a tennis ball could ever go. That trip to and from 


— is, in itself, a liberal education in Auxiliary 
work, 


Before you realize it, the happy trip is over and you 
are at the very gates of Montreat. There is a prayer 
in your heart—one of adoration and thankfulness. 

How did the Presbyterians happen to find the love- 
liest spot on earth for our Church Home? No wonder 
the Northern capitalists say, ““We’ll pay you any price 
for your resort,” and no wonder the answer flashes 
back, “Montreat is beyond price.” 

I have always been proud of being a Presbyterian, 
but that feeling increases to the Nth degree when I 
am at Montreat. I so well remember my first evening 
there. So much beauty is around it seems almost un- 
real—just a fairyland—and the feeling is increased, for 
it seems that the Church papers and The Presbyterian 
Survey open wide their pages and our Auxiliary leaders 
step right out. They are the very women we have been 
reading about and talking about in our auxiliaries. 
The magic wand waves again, and we find they are 
real women after all—even as you and I. I wish every 
Auxiliary member might really know these leaders of 
ours. Such lovely, attractive women who would grace 
any walk in life, who could be leaders anywhere, but 
who chose this work because they could be satisfied 
with only the best. 

A new presbyterial president-to-be said to me just 
the other day, “I just don’t see how I am to make a 
good president.” I assured her that at Montreat she’d 
get enough inspiration and enough information to carry 
her all the way through the year. The subjects dis- 
cussed, the problems presented, in classrooms and in 
conferences, are the ones you discuss, puzzle over, and 
think of in your own auxiliary work. 

Be sure to go to the Prayer Room the very first op- 
portunity after you reach Montreat. You'll feel as the 
little girl who said to her mother one morning while 
they were there, “I feel like I’m in a holy place.” 

At the close of every day we go on the porch of the 
Winsborough Building for Vespers. The Rhododen- 
dron bushes grow tall and beautiful around this porch, 
and it seems that each evening one of God’s songbirds 
who has his happy home there adds his song to the 
service of praise. 
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What a letter! Do read it on the installment plan. 
And I’ve left so much unsaid. There are the evening 
meetings when you have the privilege of hearing the 
very finest ministers of our Church, the classes each 
day, the social affairs—all the things that go to make 
up our Training School. After you have been there 
you'll realize what a feeble attempt this is to tell you 
of the joys of Montreat. You see Montreat as the 
Psalmist described a sacred spot of old and declared 
“Beautiful for situation is Mt. Zion, city of the great 
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king.” Then, when we come down from the mount, 
as we all have to do, and again mingle with the crowds 
on Life’s Highway, how much better prepared we find 
ourselves to go forward, and we know it is because of 
him in whose company we have communed while at 
Montreat. It is just impossible to.stop when you write 
about Montreat. Soon you'll understand. 
Love, and I’ll be seeing you soon at Montreat. 
Your friend, 
VIOLA. 





Synodical Training Schools—1934 


Place 
ARKANSAS, Batesville 


Date 
June 14-21 


MISSISSIPPI, Jackson 
Belhaven College 
MISSOURI, Fulton 
Westminster College 
OKLAHOMA, Goodland 
Goodland Indian Orphanage 
TENNESSEE, Murfreesboro 
Tennessee College 
TEXAS, Kerrville 
Kerrville Encampment 
VIRGINIA, Massanetta Springs 


June 18-25 


June 7-14 


June 9-16 
Aug. 16-24 


July 23-30 


July 24-Aug. 2 


Chairman 


Mrs. L. B. Montgomery, 

415 Olive Street, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Mrs. J. M. Gibert, 

Cleveland, Miss. 
Mrs. H. A. Murphy, 

3167 Alfred Avenue, St. Louis. Mo. 
Mrs. R. M. Firebaugh, 

Goodland, Okla. 
Mrs. Frank Gray, 

Franklin, Tenn. 
Mrs. T. M. Cunningham, 

915 Travis Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Mrs. Alexander Maitland, 

2629 Kensington Avenue, Richmond, Va. 





Again The “Survey” 


What Is It? 

It is a contest, the purpose of which is to increase 
the circulation of The Presbyterian Survey from 19,000 
to 30,000. It is promoted by the Woman’s Advisory 
Committee, Mrs. Thomas §S. Shaw, President of 
Louisiana Synodical, Chairman. 


Where Is It? 


In every local auxiliary of every presbyterial of 
every synodical of our Assembly. 


When Is It? (Note Particularly.) 

It is to be conducted during Survey Week, Febru- 
ary 18-25 and immediately following. Local reports 
must be in the hands of your presbyterial president 
not later than June 15, as she must get the informa- 
tion to your synodical president in time for her to make 
her report to the Chairman of the Woman’s Advisory 
Committee at Montreat on June 30. 


Who Will Be Winners? 


(Recognition of winners made on percentage basis 
—largest number in proportion to membership. ) 

1. The synodical which secures the largest num- 
ber of new subscriptions. 

2. The synodical with the largest number of sub- 
scriptions—new and old. 


Subscription Contest 


3. The presbyterial in each synodical which se- 
cures the largest number of new subscriptions. 

4. The presbyterial in each synodical with the 
largest number of subscriptions—new and old. 

5. The presbyterial, Assembly-wide, securing the 
largest number of new subscriptions. 

6. The presbyterial, Assembly-wide, which has the 
largest number of subscriptions—new and old. 


Recognition at Montreat. 

Special recognition will be given at Montreat on 
annual meeting night to the presidents and Secretaries 
of Literature of wining synodicals and presbyterials. 


Recognition in The Presbyterian Survey. 

The highest standard which any auxiliary can at- 
tain is to place a “Survey” in every home of the 
church. Those auxiliaries that reach this goal will 
have very special recognition and their names will be 
placed on the Survey Roll of Honor in the September 
issue. 

Every auxiliary that doubles its circulation during 
the contest deserves special mention also, and will 
have its name appear in the September issue of the 
“Survey.” Do all that you can, “Survey” reader, to 
see that your auxiliary’s name appears in one of these 
lists. 
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Forward With Christ 


SEEKING TO KNOW HIS WILL 


Forward with Christ,” what a glorious thought! His promise “Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world,” makes sure his companionship as we 


go forward into this new church year. He has promised us his presence always as 
long as we are on his mission. (Read Matt. 28:19-20.) This promise is to those 
who have come to trust him implicitly and fully obey his commands. If we are to 
go “forward with Christ” we must know his way in order to have his companionship 
on the journey. He is one whose way does not vary as does ours. He treads the 
perfect path, and if we are to go with him we must know his way—his will. 


KNOWING THE WILL OF GOD 
The Word of God gives us instructions which will lead us to know his will. Note 
these which are clearly brought to mind through his Word: 

1. We must purpose to do God’s will, even as our Lord purposed to do the 

Father’s will. (Read Heb. 10:7.) 
We must seek to know the will of God through: 

a. The study of His Word. (II Tim. 2:15.) 

b. Prayer for his revealed will. (Psa. 27:11; Jas. 1:5.) 

c. Waiting before him. (Hab. 2:1-3.) 

We must delight our hearts, as did the Psalmist, in the will of God. (Psalms 
40:8.) 

We must do his will from our hearts. (Eph. 6:6.) 

We must show ourselves obedient to his will as far as it is made known to 
us. (John 12:35.) 

In addition to speaking to us through his Word, God is daily speaking to us 
through experience, and he expects us to consider these experiences as we proceed 
in living for him—to profit by past experiences, to be patient and hear the advice 
of others, and to consider all present conditions, and the immediate prevailing cir- 
cumstances. God purposes that the experiences of today should better fit us to live 
for him tomorrow. 

Hear the Master’s own words to us concerning our knowledge of the will of 
God: “If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of 
God, or whether I speak of myself.” John 7:17. 
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“There is never a path so hidden 
But God will show the way, 
If we seek the Spirit’s guidance, 
And patiently watch and pray.” 


When we purpose to go “Forward with Christ” and yield our wills to his will, 
immediately we shall be prepared and begin to render an effective service to him. 


“What I yield He accepts, 
What He accepts, He cleanses and fills, 
What He fills, He uses.” 


CARRYING FORWARD WITH HIM 

Let us include in our intercessory prayers this month: 

1. That each of us may know the will of God for us in our service to him, 
and that we may do his will from our hearts. 

2. That every woman in our Church may have a share in the Auxiliary 
Birthday Gift, that will bring joy to her own heart. 

3. That this gift may be such that it shall relieve all immediate suffering 
among our workers here in the home field. 

4. That our Home Mission workers may be greatly encouraged and heartened 
because of this expression of our love and interest. 

5. That our hearts and lives may witness of yielded wills to his great purpose 
for all who follow him—that of daily witnessing to him. 


“No man can expect to make progress in holiness who is not often long alone 
with God.” —Jante W. McCutTcHEN. 
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Auxiliary Calendar for May 


THE BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION 
A T THE head of the list of important items for 


this “merry month of May” is our Auxiliary 

Birthday. Surely God’s hand was in the plan 
of making possible a larger gift this year than ever 
through the DAILY SHARING of that which we 
have. In Miss McGaughey’s article, which was written 
before the Objective had been decided upon, and which 
appeared in the January “Survey,” she suggested: 
“Why not begin the new year with a Birthday Blessing 
Box? Beginning far in advance of May to think of 
our offering to be brought during the birthday month, 
will result in greater blessing to us, do you not think?” 
Then came our presbyterial presentation of the Birth- 
day Objective with its practical suggestions of DAILY 
SHARING, by putting aside each day in a “Breakfast 
Box for Somebody Else” the cost of two eggs, or a part 
of a loaf of bread, or a few slices of bacon. If such 
a plan had been used during the past six weeks in 
each circle of each auxiliary, or if it is used for two 
or three weeks, even, before the Birthday celebration, 
our gift on that occasion could be larger by many thou- 
sands of dollars than ever it has been before. 


The circle chairman might furnish the receptacles 
for the gifts which her circle members are asked to 
SHARE DAILY during these days before the Auxil- 
iary Birthday, or she may ask each member of her 
circle to furnish her own receptacle. Some one has 
suggested as ideal containers cold cream or mayonnaise 
jars. The tops could be painted some bright color, 
and the words “Breakfast Box for Somebody Else” 
painted in the same color on the outside of the jar. Let 
us not spend one penny on the purchase of the “Break- 
fast Boxes,” but improvise our own and apply every 
available cent to our offering. 

What a lovely idea it would be to bring all of these 
“Breakfast Boxes” to our auxiliary meeting, and pre- 
sent them through the circle chairmen as a part of the 


program! It is suggested that this year we do not 
have a party on this occasion, or if one, a very, very 
simple one, and give to the Birthday Offering the 
amount usually spent on the party. The only sug- 
gested expense is that of the invitation cards, and these 
can be secured from the Committee on Woman’s Work 
at 50c per hundred; 25c for fifty; 15c for twenty-five; 
10c per dozen. 
THE CIRCLE MEETING 
Topic: The Missionary Home 


Circle chairmen, read carefully the suggestions made 
above and make plans for having the idea carried out 
in your circle. What a lovely collection of well-filled 
boxes you might have to present at the Auxiliary Birth- 
day celebration. 

If you are not a subscriber to the circle literature, 
order from the Committee on Woman’s Work the pro- 
gram for this meeting. It is well worth the price of 
10c. If you wish to build your own program, you 
will find much material bearing on the subject in this, 
and other recent issues of The Presbyterian Survey. 

THE AUXILIARY MEETING 
Topic: Our Auxiliary Birthday 


Read carefully “The Birthday Celebration” sugges- 
tions given above, also the plan as outlined to the circle 
chairmen. 

A copy of the Birthday Objective presentation for 
the local auxiliary has been sent to each auxiliary 
president, and additional copies can be had for two 
cents each. Those auxiliary subscribers for the Year- 
book literature received the necessary copies of the 
pageant. One synodical president was heard to say 
recently that she placed $100,000 as the goal of our 
Birthday Offering this year! She believes her synod- 
ical will give its full share of this amount. If such 
a gift is made, it will be because through his love in 


our hearts we have come to know the “technique of 
SHARING.” 





Conferences for Negro Women 


Place of Meeting 
ALABAMA, Tuscaloosa 
Stillman Institute 
APPALACHIA, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Knoxville College 
ARKANSAS, Little Rock 
Philander Smith College 
GEORGIA, Atlanta 
Spelman College 
MISSISSIPPI, Jackson 
Jackson College 
NORTH CAROLINA, Winston-Salem 
Teachers’ College 
SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia 
Benedict College 
TEXAS, Prairie View 
Prairie View State School 
VIRGINIA, Petersburg 


Date 
May 19 


June 15-22 
June 24-30 
June 9-16 
June 18-25 
June 

June 


June 


June 


Leader 

Mrs. C. C. Anderson, 

202 S. Perry St., Montgomery, Ala. 
Mrs. Jno. L. Callaway, 

Rt. No. 7, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Mrs. J. W. Parse, 

Batesville, Ark. 
Mrs. F. W. Schanck, 

1431 Lanier Place, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Mrs. C. C. Alford, 

910 Fairview Street, Jackson, Miss. 
Mrs. E. F. Reid, 

Lenoir, N. C. 
Mrs. Mason L. Carroll, 

York, 5. C. 
Mrs. Geo. A. Sprague, 

319 E. 12th St., Dallas, Texas. 
Miss Carrie Lee Campbell, 

2204 Monument Ave., Richmond, Va. 
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Counsel Corner—with Auxiliary Presidents 
Leader: NARCISSA T. SHAWHAN 








IRST, let me extend greetings and best wishes 
iy to you for a Blessed New Church Year! 

It is a privilege to meet with you Auxiliary 
presidents in the flowery month of May, which reminds 
me of the approaching season of open-air meetings. To 
me, these are the most inspirational and enjoyable 
meetings of the whole year! My own auxiliary meets 
in the gardens of the homes of the members during the 
summer months. At five P. M. members and guests 
assemble to enjoy the program—the speakers and mu- 
sicians using the verandah in lieu of a platform. 

Do you leaders pronounce the musical name of your 
beloved organization according to the best authorities? 
Do you say, “The (Awgs-zil’-ya-ry) will please come 
to order? and invite the Assembly to UNITE in the 
Lord’s Prayer, rather than “repeat together,” as is so 
often said? We are praying, not repeating. 

Do you carry the seven necessary articles to every 
meeting over which you preside? 

First—A notebook containing a new Order of Busi- 
ness for that particular meeting. 

Second—A watch by which to time the meeting. 

Third—A gavel to obtain and maintain order. 

Fourth—A fountain pen to check each item of busi- 
ness. 

Fifth—The Auxiliary Constitution and By-Laws to 
settle questions arising in meetings. 

Sixth—A Parliamentary Manual to aid the chair in 
tuling. 

Seventh—A calendar to settle future dates. 

Always invite all those who are scheduled to par- 
ticipate in the meeting to take front seats. (When 
called upon they will rise immediately, face the as- 
sembly, and thus be heard more distinctly.) 

When presiding use your personality and enthusiasm 
and speak to the last seat. (This enlivens the meet- 
ing, and holds the interest of members. ) 

Place your table to one side of the room, facing the 
assembly and platform. (This is done so that officers 
may hold their stations when a speaker or singer takes 
the platform. ) 

These suggestions bring to mind many practical 
points, which are often propounded to your parliamen- 
tary leader, and are indispensable in the proper con- 
duct of meetings. 

There are three times when a president may vote: 
By ballot; by acclamation when necessary to decide a 
he; and by roll call (the president voting last so as 
hot to influence another’s vote). 
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The chair should recognize the one who rises first 
after the last speaker is seated, and not the one farthest 
away. 

The president should previously ascertain for what 
a speaker is distinguished and in not more than one 
minute introduce her, as a voluminous introduction em- 
barrasses a speaker and steals her thunder. 

The president’s annual report should be a summary 
of only the outstanding events of the year, and not in- 
clude the work of other officers. 

The president is the last officer to report. However, 
her report should be listed first in printed minutes. 
She also reports last as Chairman of the Executive 
Board, under the head of Standing Committees. 

The roll call and reading of minutes are taken sep- 
arately. 

Announce Mrs. A. will take charge of the program; 
not “We will now turn over the program to Mrs. A.” 

A president should refer to herself as “the chair” or 
“your president.” When introducing an item of busi- 
ness she says, “It has been suggested.” The chair 
should always speak in the third person. 

The corresponding secretary reads all written com- 
munications without regard to whom they are addressed. 

The chair should not participate in discussion, or 
interrupt a member having the floor. One who expects 
to take an active part in debate should never accept 
the chair. 

Do not wait for late comers, or speakers, but call 
the meeting to order on time, and proceed with the 
routine business if a quorum is present. If a social 
meeting, the program should begin on time even if 
participants are late, and numbers have to be re- 
arranged. The president should have an understand- 
ing with those participating as to how she will indicate 
the expiration of their time. This should be quietly 
done two minutes before the time limit either by a 
timekeeper, or some one in the rear of the room raising 
a poster bearing the words “Time is up.” The time- 


keeper may use a green light to indicate two more # 


minutes, and a red light as a STOP signal! 

Use the simple form of putting a motion to vote: 
“Tt has been moved and seconded that (state motion). 
Are you ready for the question? (Pauses.) All in 
favor, say Aye. Opposed, No. The Aye’s have it, 
and the motion is carried—OR the No’s have it and 
the motion is lost.” In handling a motion with two 
amendments, put the second amendment to vote first; 
then the first amendment as amended; lastly the motion 
as amended, declaring the final result, saying: ‘The 
Aye’s have it and the motion, as amended, is carried.” 

A president knows she will be absent at the next 
meeting, has no authority to appoint any one to serve 
in her place. In the absence of the president or vice- 
president, it is the duty of the recording secretary to 
promptly caJl the meeting to order, ask for nominations 
from the floor, put name of nominee to vote by acclama- 
tion, and invite the chairman pro tem to take the chair. 

The chair states that narrative reports will be placed 
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on file, handling them by groups. Should a narrative 
report contain a recommendation, she states the recom- 
mendation, calls for discussion, puts the recommenda- 
tion to vote, saying, ““The Aye’s have it, and the report, 
with its recommendation, is adopted.” If lost, she says, 
“The motion is lost. With the consent of the assembly 
(pauses), this report will be placed on file.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 





SURVEY May, 1934 






These may seem trifles, but remember, “Trifles make 
perfection! and perfection is no trifle!” 

In following these suggestions let me hope that they 
will aid you in facilitating the business of your auxil- 
iary meetings. 

May this New Year be one of Service, Success, and 
Happiness. Mobile, Alabama. 





The Small Auxiliary at Work 


By MRS. H. D. HABERYAN 


AM very glad to write you in regard to our small 

auxiliary. I have often wished that more infor- 

mation about small auxiliaries was available, or 
that some Church paper or magazine would dedicate 
a section to the small auxiliary—a section where there 
could be an exchange of ideas and suggestions. So 
much of our literature has been written with only the 
large auxiliary in mind, and the auxiliaries too small 
to have circles have been forced to devise means by 
which they could follow the Auxiliary-Circle plan. 
Perhaps the way we have met this problem will assist 
some other small auxiliary. 
Our auxiliary is composed of twenty-four members 
all the women on our church roll, Of these twenty- 
four, eight are in the Home Circle, and four are young 
women who are teaching in the local school and are 
to be organized into a Business Woman’s Circle at the 
beginning of the next Church year. Therefore, we 
have only twelve women in our general Circle. Con- 
tact is kept with the Home Circle through a chair- 
man who mails literature to each member at regular 
intervals, asks them for contributions, and keeps them 
informed as to the activities of the auxiliary and church. 
As soon as the Business Woman’s Circle is organized, 
it will meet once a month, using the Business Woman’s 
Yearbook and program material. 

Our twelve members are not divided into circles, but 
meet once a month as a circle, and once a month as 
an auxiliary. Each of the twelve women has an office, 
some serving as the secretary of more than one cause, 
as our number is so small. We use the Yearbook 
and subscribe to both the Auxiliary and Circle litera- 
ture. 

On the first Tuesday in each month we meet as a 
circle. The president serves as circle chairman, and 
the circle program is put on as suggested in the Year- 
book literature. All program literature for the auxil- 
iary is sent to the secretary, and she gives it to the 
secretary whose cause is the program subject, and this 
secretary is responsible for the program. A program 
committee seems impractical in our small auxiliary. 
The secretary of cause prepares the program for the 
circle meeting and the auxiliary meeting as well. As 
soon as the program is over, a meeting of the executive 
board is held and, as all the members are officers, all 
remain for this meeting and all business js discussed 
at each meeting. We have found this to be better than 
calling one meeting a month for business, and in this 
way all business is attended to as it arises. 








The second Tuesday in the month is used for the 
auxiliary inspirational meeting, and as stated above, 
the secretary whose cause is presented, is responsible 
for the program. 

The third Tuesday is dedicated to Bible study and 
the lesson is taught by one of the members, the leader 
changing as often as possible. In our auxiliary, how- 
ever, we have only two women who will attempt to 
present the Bible lesson at all. We use the United 
Bible Study Book each year, making use of all helps 
for teachers. 

The fourth Tuesday is used for the one meeting of 
the month that is strictly social, and is the only meet- 
ing held in the homes. Refreshments are served by 
the hostess, and any special sewing, such as White 
Cross work, quilting for the Orphans’ Home, etc., is 
done at this time. If any secretary of cause wishes 
to present her cause at this meeting, she may do so 
by ,poster, a talk, etc., but no program is given. The 
hostess occasionally arranges a few games if she wishes 
to invite outsiders. 

The seasons of Prayer and Self-Denial are observed, 
and the Mission Study books presented, each in the 
year they should be. The auxiliary meets several 
times and the book is taught by a member. It has 
been the custom in the past to teach the General Study 
Book in a class, but this year it is to be passed around 
in a Reading Circle, and when it has been read we 
shall come together for a discussion meeting. 

The other Protestant denominations of the town are 
always invited to our Auxiliary Birthday. We put 
on the program and make a real birthday party of 
the occasion. 

As we are a home mission church, we are weakest 
in the amount of gifts per capita. Many of the women 
give only small amounts to the benevolences, because 
they feel they cannot afford to give more, as we are 
constantly helping with the pastor’s salary and giving 
funds for building and other local purposes. It is 
hoped that the adoption of a budget during the next 
year will remedy this. The self-denial offerings have 
been better during the past year, the offering to For- 
eign Missions setting a precedent. We are also weak 
in family altars. 

One year some one secretary of cause gave a one- 
minute talk each Tuesday. This kept the causes be- 
fore the members and each secretary vied with the 
others in studying and working for her cause. 
Jonesville, Louisiana. 
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Lantern Lights from Texas 


By MRS. T. M. CUNNINGHAM, 
Synodical President 


Paris Presbyterial—Mrs. W. F. Keeton, President. 


“Our auxiliary, which has had a School of Missions, 
six weeks in length, each year for three years, managed 
it as follows: On Wednesday evening supper was 
served at 6:00, after which there was a fifteen-minute 
devotional or prayer service led by the pastor. Then 
came the study period, with classes for all from Pri- 
mary to Adult Department. Last year the attendance 
averaged 100. The church membership is between 200 
and 250. The four circles of the auxiliary were re- 
sponsible for the supper, each taking its turn. The 
meal was served for fifteen cents.” 


Texas-Mexican Presbyterial—Mrs. S. C. Granados, Presi- 
dent. 

“Our Mexican women need something very instructive, 
so we turn our district meetings into training schools. 
We choose for teachers those who have had the oppor- 
tunity of attending Kerrville’s Training School, or those 
who have worked in our Mexican churches (usually it is 
the pastor’s wife who takes the lead). In this way we 
hope to develop more leaders to carry on the work in 
general.” 


Fort Worth Presbyterial—Mrs. R. L. Haynie, President. 


r: “One very attractive, effective way of reporting was a 
Jig-Saw puzzle given by the Itasca Auxiliary at presby- 
terial last spring. Each of the many-shaped, many-sized 
pieces represented the different activities of the auxiliary. 
The member working the puzzle told, in rhyme, what 
each piece stood for in accomplishment. When all pieces 
were properly arranged in a frame on a miniature 
easel, the ‘puzzle’ had developed into a beautiful hand- 
painted scene with the Itasca Presbyterian Church in 
the foreground. 


“Another pleasing report was a flower garden idea. 
A large sand box was used, and as the representatives 
told of the things the secretaries had done, a beautiful 
flower (artificial), or some sturdy, health-giving vege- 
table was ‘planted’ for each. 


“District No. 1 put on quite a clever demonstration 
in the interest of the table of literature. It was a 
catchy little skit with ‘Clara, Lou, and Em,’ of radio 
fame. The importance of our Auxiliary literature was 
Stressed and the fact that we are, most of us, indiffer- 
ent and careless of this importance, was presented in 
& most interesting way.” 


THE 


<—-RUXILIARY LANTERN 


Mail suggestions to 
The Auxiliary lantern, 


Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


El Paso Presbyterial—Mrs. Jerold Riordan, President. 
“The Colorado Auxiliary uses ‘The Survey’ as a text- 
book, having two lessons a month from it. By doing this 
nearly every active member subscribed for the magazine. 
Each member has a name from the Home Circle assigned 
her and she takes her ‘Survey’ and Church paper to this 
shut-in. In this way ‘The Survey’ does double duty.” 


Dallas Presbyterial—Mrs. J. C. Oehler, Jr., President. 

“Workers’ Conferences, for all in-coming officers and 
secretaries, are held each year, sometime in March. The 
program has no inspirational addresses, no entertainment 
features—the meeting is just what the name implies. 
We talk in words of one syllable for the benefit of new 
auxiliary leaders—review the work of the church, the 
plan of the Auxiliary, its special features, such as study 
classes, budget, standard, etc., and then have individual 
group conferences for the various officers.” 


Western Texas Presbyterial—Mrs. Geo. M. Smith, Presi- 
dent. 
“A tiny tin-foil airplane with this message attached, 
was the invitation to Group Conference sent each Aux- 
iliary in one District: 


‘We're sending this aeroplane, so hope you'll be on hand 

To attend Group Conference in Taft, the City of the 
Black Land. 

Mrs. Smith from Brownsville, the pilot of our silvery 
fleet, 

Will sail us truly from Kerrville to Montreat. 

October fifth is the date with a program full, complete. 

To meet our missionary from Africa will surely be a 
treat. 

So talk it up—and come yourself and bring a friend or 
brother; 

Let’s make this time the best one yet, until we have 
another. 

Come in the sunshine, come in the rain, come on horse- 
back, come on the train, 

But COME!’ 


“A penny postal with a pen-and-ink sketch of a clothes- 

line full of flapping clothes bore this announcement: 
‘Line up for the next Group Conference! 
Beeville, Friday, February 24, 1933. 
Each auxiliary will be allowed five minutes to give 

a “full line” report. 

See that this notice gets to your auxiliary members. 
Keep date in mind and COME!’” 


Brazos Presbyterial— 

“One district chairman presented the statistical re- 
port at the district meeting in poster form, listing all 
of the auxiliaries in the group. The poster gave the 
following information: Total church membership and 
auxiliary membership; the churches counting every 
woman a member of the auxiliary; the average attend- 
ance at inspirational meetings. This poster was quite 
an eye-opener to those attending this group conference. 
Some were very proud of their record. Then others 
were made to realize just where they could strengthen 
the work in the local auxiliary.” 
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The Nation Needs The Churches 
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HOME MISSIONS 


REV. P. D. MILLER, D. D., Editor 


Atlanta, Ga. 


By REV. ALBERT W. BEAVEN, D. D. 


OW greatly the nation needs to have that section 
fal of the population which is comprised within its 

churches able to make their contribution to its 
thinking at this moment it would be hard to over- 
state. The churches of a nation may not be perfect, 
nor the thinking of those who comprise them be in- 
fallible; but, taken by and large, the church people 
of a nation constitute a great force pulling toward 
wholesome idealism and constructive moral thinking. 
As an institution the Church is on the side of the 
best. As a creator of public opinion looking toward 
progressive social policies, and as a generator of that 
will for the common good which is essential to any 
permanent progress in social relations, it has possibili- 
ties beyond any other institution in our society. 

Some have protested that the Church should con- 
fine itself to “religion,” and not interfere in the ques- 
tions of justice in industry, in the matters of war and 
peace, in race relations, dr in the control of such great 
commercialized traffics as liquor, arms, motion pic- 
tures, and other powerful factors in modern life. It 
may not be surprising that that protest has arisen. 
But is such a protest to be taken seriously by the na- 
tion? Of what good is conscience, of what good is 
any moral principle, of what good is any light and 
leading that come to the children of men by seeking 
guidance from the God at the heart of the universe, 
if the results of these processes of religion cannot be 
utilized by a nation to determine its action at the 
time of its great need? 

When a captain sails a liner across the Atlantic, 
it is of interest for him to look around, to know which 
way the tide is running, to know the effects of wind 
and wave upon his craft. But important as these 
things may be, they are trivial compared to the fact 
that there is in the sky a Pole Star which indicates 
the unchanging direction by which alone he can guide 
his ship. It is his calculations based on the look 
up and not on the look down that finally determine 
his safety. However much he needs the latter, without 
the former he is lost. 

As over against the complaint that the churches in- 
terest themselves in creating opinion on public ques- 
tions and express themselves on subjects on which 
they are not specialists, I stand to claim that this 
nation, in all its history, never needed more than it 
does now a free and courageous pulpit and an unfet- 
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tered church, that it may have the advantage of hav- 
ing brought to bear upon the great matters that are 
pending such insights as may be given to those who 
ask counsel of Almighty God, and seek to bring into 
human relations those enduring principles which are 
revealed in Jesus Christ, whose we are and whom 
we serve. 

America and the other nations of ‘the world are 
grappling with problems which are so profound that 
at the best the wisest of us can come but humbly and 
experimentally, hoping that we may find the right way 
through. We are wisely attempting to assemble the 
wisdom that has been accumulated by students of 
sociology and economics, information which comes 
from experiments in industry, lessons which we can 
learn from scanning the pages of history. We are 
searching everywhere for wisdom sufficient for our 
time. God knows that we need it! But the Church 
contends that we need to supplement our look around 
by a look up. What we need to know is not alone 
the action that is temporarily wise, but the action that 
is eternally right. ‘There must be a best way through. 
If there is, it cannot be hidden from the Judge of 
all the earth. If we are to know that way, we shall 
find it only as we supplement our human wisdom by 
that wisdom which comes down from above. 

We need a spirit of prayer, if only to be taken out 
of our parochialism and to catch the vision of the 
age-long purposes of the Almighty. When we face 
our international relations, we need to do so in a 
presence in which we shall be lifted above our nar- 
row and bigoted nationalism, and be conscious not of 
a god of a tribe, but of the Lord of all the earth. 
We need, in considering our relations between races, 
to stand in the presence of the Being who made us 
all, who is great enough to make us ashamed of our 
hatreds based on color and race, who teaches us that 
he is our Father and all we are brothers. In the 
midst of our discussions about commerce, and indus- 
try, and production and consumption, we need to go 
to some holy place where we can escape from our 
obsession with profits and frantic striving to heap up 
material power, and come to realize that by any sen- 
sible standard of measurement human and not ma- 
terial values are greatest; that any method of organized 
society is only as good as the chance which it gives 
the mass of its people to live the full life. We need 
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to realize that any system which produces so much 
food that its people starve and so much clothing that 
they freeze, any system that can. pass a law limiting 
the number of fish a man can take from a lake but 
cannot pass a law limiting the number of millions of 
dollars a man can take out of his fellow-men, can 
make one man stop expectorating in a subway for 
fear others will catch his disease but cannot stop an- 
other from selling arms, for profit, to gangsters who 
will shoot us down on our streets, or to other nations 
who will mow down our youth on the battlefield of 
tomorrow, any system that can protect property but 
seems impotent to protect folks—is a tragic reflection 
on our sanity and a repudiation of all the principles 
of religion. 

All too eagerly have we fallen down to worship the 
gods of gold, to admit that only in profit can we find 
such forces as will enable us to make our machinery 
operate. Slowly and in a dazed fashion, we have 
awaked to find that when we worship selfishness, the 
very temples of our selfishness come crashing about 
our heads. And when we sneer at God and the moral 
life, and think, in the midst of our glee, that we have 
outwitted the Ten Commandments, we wake to find 
ourselves robbed by the very men whom we worshipped. 


Can we not learn that it is not only morally but eco- 
nomically true that righteousness exalteth a nation, and 
that sin is a reproach to any people? Can we not 
realize the profound truth beneath the words of the 
Master, that “He that saveth his life shall lose it’? 
For, while selfishness may seem to help some at first, 
ultimately it wrecks us all. 

For the very permanence of our nation our citizenry 
must recognize the fundamental place of these moral 
laws. We must face the fact that without them there 
is no base for the structure we hope to rear. There 
is not a single proposal for recovery that has been 
made by our courageous President which does not rest 
for its success, far more upon the meral attitudes 
within our citizens than upon the laws on our statute 
books. The more serious question which we should 
now ask is this, ““Does the moral idealism necessary to 
make these proposals for codperation a success exist 
among our people?” That question is now in process 
of being answered. If it should be answered in the 
negative it would be a tragedy. If it is to be answered 
in the affirmative, however, it will be because all those 
who see those values united to create them. This calls 
for a program of moral and spiritual recovery to un- 
dergird the program of industrial and financial re- 
covery. 





Lowered Moral Standards a Missionary 
Challenge 


By REV. M. A. COOPER 


HERE are many perils that beset us today, but 

there is none more insidious than the perils of 

lowered moral standards. It is one of the ominous 
clouds on the horizon of our national life. It is plainly 
evident to the most casual observer that we are living 
in a lax, easy-going, careless, flippant, and cynical 
age. Good and evil are regarded as pretty much alike. 
They tell us that evil is only good in the making, “one 
of the growing pains of virtue.” We are so mixing the 
colors that it is difficult to distinguish white from 
black. What is right and what is wrong? Many 
would say that conduct, after all, is just “a set of 
nervous reactions induced by various forms of external 
stimulus.” 

The enemy is threatening to come in like a flood, 
and the missionary must hold up the standard of right- 
eousness. Our country needs a revival of the moral 
imperative. We are losing the clarity and purity of 
moral judgment. This is the day when the jails are 
full and when the officers of the law must work day 
and night to overtake the criminals. Crime is on the 
increase. The cost of crime to our own country has 
been estimated at half a billion dollars annually. 
Forgery, fraud, embezzlement, gambling, intemperance, 
and impurity are rife in the land. The institution 
of marriage is crumbling, and divorce is easy. Our 


literature is being poisoned, the home is being threat- 
ened, and moral sanctions have about reached the 
vanishing point. Our violation of all laws is shame- 
ful. There is an inclination to resent all discipline 
and authority. Great multitudes have thrown the Ten 
Commandments into the discard and sneer at the moral 
precepts of Christ. Business is worshipped. Gold is 
the modern god. Many get their livelihood by sweat 
of other men’s faces. They covet what is their neigh- 
bor’s, and steal to secure what is not their own. Their 
end is chaos, destruction, and death. 

The missionary task is a redemptive task. The fu- 
ture of missions lies in what it is able to do in putting 
the principles of Jesus Christ into practice. The 
church must do one or the other of two things: It 
must strive to make the world conform to the teach- 
ings of Christ, or it must sanction the worldly spirit, 
and put off its religion to make itself agreeable. The 
church must face her problems with undaunted cour- 
age and refuse to compromise with the world. Instead 
of worshipping at the shrine of the God of things as 
they are, we must in these complacent days catch the 
spirit of Jesus and hurl our invectives against all 
forms of evil. 

There are many today who are missing the mark, 
who are blotting the divine image out of their lives 
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by wrongdoing. They are on our streets, broken- 
hearted, led captive by the devil at his will, lacerated 
and wounded by the hand of the destroyer, and the 
cry is going up: “Save us from the lion’s mouth.” 
The missionary like his Lord is sent with the glorious 
gospel of divine grace, “to preach good tidings to the 
meek; . . . to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim 
liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison 
to them that are bound.” The missionary carries 
“Good News,” not “Good Advice.” The good news 
that God is with us and for us, that he can turn men 
from darkness unto light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God. The good news that Jesus Christ 
is the liberator of slaves to sin, that he can break 
the power of sin and set the sinner free, that he can 
cast out demons of iniquity, and give peace and tran- 
quility. 

The missionary carries a message of help. If the 
world is saved today from moral failure, the mission- 
ary with the gospel message must save it. Men and 
women sunk to the lowest depths of degradation and 
shame are hungry for a better way, for a finer quality 
of life. They are athirst for the water of life. They 
need Jesus, the Saviour. The missionary holds in his 
hands the Bible which is full of social and ethical 
teachings. It is vibrant with a message for our times. 
He must endeavor to put the teachings of the Bible 
into practice in his own life and in the life of those 
to whom he ministers. He must impress upon all 
whom he teaches the duties and responsibilities of 
Christian citizenship. 

What is the business of the church and its mission- 
aries? The Great Commission answers the question. 
We are not only to make disciples, but we are to 
teach them to live in accordance with the ethical pre- 
cepts of Jesus. We are too apt to pay more attention 
to the first part of our task than we are to the second 
part. “Teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I commanded you,” is quite as important as to 
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“make disciples of all the nations.” The Bible has 
something to say about marriage and divorce, about 
intemperance, about personal purity, about Christians 
observing the laws of the land, about the oppression 
of the poor, about war, and about many other prob- 
lems of social reform. It is high time that the church 
through her missionaries should bring to bear all her 
resources for the accomplishment of that portion of 
her task which looks to the uplifting of the moral 
standards of our land. 

Let us not idly wish for better conditions, nor merely 
pray about it, giving the Lord information about the 
state of affairs we are in. Let us not waste our time 
idly discussing “philanthropic methods,” “the cause 
and cure of crime,” and all that. But let us go forth 
as one sent from God with a mission and a message, 
seeking out the needy, forgotten, neglected, wasted, and 
sinful lives, and undertake by the grace and help of 
God to lift those lives into the ‘‘measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ.” Let us go forth with the 
conviction that Christ and Christ alone can deal with 
sin and cleanse the soul of this perilous stuff. Let 
us point men to the Christ whose radiant personality, 
incomparable life, and sacrificial death constitute an 
eternal appeal to the children of men. 


“Where cross the crowded ways of life, 
Where sound the cries of race and clan, 
Above the noise of selfish strife, 
We hear Thy voice, O Son of man. 


“O Master, from the mountainside, 

Make haste to heal these hearts of pain; 
Among these restless throngs abide, 

O tread the city’s streets again; 


“Till sons of men shall learn Thy love, 
And follow where Thy feet have trod; 
Till glorious from Thy heaven above, 
Shall come the City of our God.” 
—Frank Mason North. 


Home and Forcign Fields. 





1. What does Dr. Beaven affirm is needed to under- 
gird the present program of industrial and 
financial recovery ? 

2. What is the business of the Church and its mis- 
sionaries according to Dr. Cooper? 

3. What does the Home Missions Council think 
to be the double tap-root of our national ills? 

4. What has Lloyd George said about the future? 

5. Name some unmet religious needs of our nation 
today. 

6. What does one New American think is our na- 

tion’s true mission in the world? 


Spice Box 






7. What phrase is quoted by Dr. Elazer to show the 
purpose of the Commission on Interracial 
Codperation? Headquarters of this Com- 
mission are in Atlanta, Ga., where its lead- 
ers are highly respected by both races. 

8. What does Dr. Moton say about the ability of 
both races in the South to adjust their own 
problems ? 

9. What is Stillman Institute? Where is it? When 
was it founded and by whom? Who is the 
present Principal? 

10. What does Judge Brandon observe to be the aim 
of Stillman Institute? 















































Home Missions and the Nation 
By the HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL 


HE following facts serve to magnify the necessity 
T and importance of Home Missions: 

1. The deepening conviction that democracy 
is both a peril and a promise; without religion it is a 


peril; with religion it is a promise. A nation may 
exist without religion, but it cannot live without re- 
ligion. Until its religious need is supplied, a nation 
is not secure and it cannot be free. It is evident that 
democracy cannot be worked effectively or construc- 
tively without a constant and practical recognition of 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity: the father- 
hood of God, the brotherhood of man, and the infinite 
value of every human soul. Under a democracy the 
people rule, and unless Christ rules in and through 
the people, the end of all struggle, the goal of all 
hope, and the boast of all progress will be chaos, and 
chaos is death. 

2. The acknowledged failure of all proposed sub- 
stitutes for religion as a cure for our national ills. 
We are profoundly grateful for all that has come from 
science, from culture, from education, and from eco- 
nomic and social reform, but no one of them or all 
combined have touched the tap roots of our national 
ills: sin and selfishness. Experience has shown that 
the scientific mind, the philosophic mind, the eco- 
nomic mind, and the social mind, without the glow of 
religious truth and feeling cannot satisfy the funda- 
mental needs of the nation’s soul. 

3. The ready acceptance of the Christianity of 
Christ as the solution of our individual, national, and 
international problems. Thoughtful men and women 
recognize that the Christianity of Christ rests on two 
commandments: “Love God” and “Love your neigh- 
bor.” Obedience to the first commandment saves the 
individual, and nothing else can save him; obedience to 
the second commandment saves the nation, and noth- 
ing else can save it. The Sermon on the Mount has a 
message which gets underneath the superficialities of 
life and demands an inner-righteousness as the only 
possible basis of righteous conduct, individually and 
socially. Hearts made new in the love of Christ are 
the greatest prevention of crime, and the only assur- 
ance of a democracy wise enough to rule and good 
enough to be trusted. ‘Looking into the future,” says 
Lloyd George, “I am convinced that it is Christ or 
chaos for the world.” 

4. The growing recognition of the Christian Church 
as the best instrument for interpreting and applying the 
Christianity of Christ to the needs of the nation and 
of the world. Other agencies will help, but no one 
of them can take the definite responsibility for apply- 
ing Christianity to the needs of the world. “I believe,” 
says David Carnegie, an outstanding labor leader of 
Great Britain, “that the principles of Christ can best 
be interpreted and applied by the Christian Church.” 
It is apparent that there is no hope for America apart 
Irom the kingdom of God, and the Christian Church 
is the divinely appointed instrument for realizing the 
kingdom of God here and now. 
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5. The increasing appreciation of the service of 
Home Missions. The three noblest impulses in the 
human heart are love of God, love of country, and 
love of home, and these three impulses unite in Home 
Missions. The test of a nation’s character and value 
is the kind of men it produces and the type of in- 
stitutions it establishes. The history of America shows 
that wherever Home Missions go the home is pro- 
tected, the church is established, the school is promoted, 
the hospital is supported, the community house is en- 
couraged, the court is fostered, and the state is de- 
fended. Home Missions is the generator of the com- 
manding conviction respecting God, salvation, duty, 
and immortality that propels the arterial tides and gives 
vigor and joy to national life. 

6. The inescapable challenge of the unmet religious 
needs of the nation. Notwithstanding all that has 
been done, there are still 10,000 villages in the rural 
life of America today without a church of any kind; 
30,000 villages in the rural life of America without a 
resident pastor; 13,400,000 children under twelve years 
of age who are receiving no religious instruction; more 
than one-half of the population of the nation today not 
connected with any institution representing organized 
religion. Besides the unmet religious needs of these 
unoccupied areas and unChristianized groups, the life 
of the nation is threatened by sinful attitudes; self- 
will—the desire to be outside the law of obedience; 
self-interest—the desire to be outside the law of sacri- 
fice; self-complacency—the desire to be outside the law 
of fellowship. Only the service of Christian love can 
save America from these three deadly foes. 

7. The insistent demand that the Christian Churches 
heal their divisions, combine their resources, and unite 
their forces in a constructive, cooperative effort to meet 
the religious needs of America. The hour calls for a 
codperation, not only in terms of purpose and spirit, 
but in terms of effective organization, genuine promo- 
tion and vital service, which eliminate all overlapping 
and overlooking and provide an effective, codperative 
program which will end the waste of spiritual energy 
and consecrated money in all home missionary work. 
The religious needs and claims of America should lead 
the denominations now to submerge all ecclesiastical 
animosities and non-essential demands in the interest 
of bringing the kingdom of God into the life of the 
nation. Whatever may be the view of the Protestant 
Churches of America about organic unity, there cer- 
tainly ought to be no difference about the need and the 
wisdom of a genuine codrdination and codperation in 
every effort to make men like Christ, earth like heaven, 
and the kingdoms of this world the kingdom of Christ. 

These facts constitute a definite and inescapable 
challenge to the Christian Churches of America. There 
never was a time in the history of our country when 
the Christian Churches were a greater necessity than 
at the present, because America was never in more 
need of the spiritual quality which the Churches con- 
tribute to the life of the nation. Not more legislative 
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statutes, but more of the spiritual convictions of a 
Christian piety; not more luxuries, but more of the 
ethical motives that flow from the Christian nurture 
of the Churches; not more wealth, but more of the 
moral power bestowed by. the gospel of Jesus Christ— 
this is the supreme and most imperative need of our 
day. The supreme task of the Christian Churches of 
America in this critical hour of national life is to help 
the nation to re-examine the foundations of her polit- 
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ical, her industrial, her intellectual, her moral, her 
social, and her spiritual life and to inspire her to re- 
endow her citizens with freedom within discipline, with 
originality within tradition, with humanity within na- 
tionality, with hopefulness within intellectual honesty, 
with peace within progress, with satisfaction within 
service, and thus hasten the day when all national law 
shall be national love, when all international law shall 
be international love. 





E CANNOT claim lineage from the Pilgrim 
Wy Fathers, we are not eligible to the many ancient 
and honorable patriotic societies, our accent 
still betrays the country of extraction, our names are 
always mispronounced, and our complexion reveals at 
once that we are not of Anglo-Saxon origin, but we 
can claim spiritual kinship with the best pioneers and 
the greatest builders of this nation, because we, too, 
left the ancient homes and loved ones; we, too, burned 
our ships behind us as we approached the new world; 
we, too, followed the spirit of adventure with a burn- 
ing desire to improve our conditions; we, too, starting 
at the bottom blazed new trails, and are working our 
way toward the top; we, too, with brawn and brow put 
our shoulders to the common wheel to make America, 
which we truly love more than our lives, the greatest 
Nation in the world. 

We, of the new Americans, who know America, love 
her because of the men and women who have made 
her what she is today; from Columbus, who brought 
her out of uncharted oceans like a mythical Atlantis, 
to the Pilgrim fathers who, like Israel of old, came 
into the promised land; from the brave men who broke 
away from foreign tyranny to those who broke the 
chains of slavery; from the men who have healed the 
wounds of the nation by erecting a monument to Lee 
and one to Lincoln and a peace boulevard to connect 
the two, to our boys who suffered and bled on Flanders 
Field hoping to ensure us lasting peace and to make 
the world safe for democracy and democracy a safe 
thing for the world. 

We love America because to us she is indeed ‘“Amer- 
ica the Beautiful.” We love her mountains lifting 
their proud heads towards the blue sky, the rolling 
plains with their golden grains, the lakes and rivers, 
which like mighty mirrors reflect the beauties of earth 
and sky and connect the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
the rugged beauty of the apparent waste lands and the 
luxurious vegetation with semi-tropical touches of our 
fields, orchards, and vineyards. 

We love America because of her ideals. Entering 
New York harbor we are greeted by the Statue of 
Liberty, and our hearts are made happy at once by 
the voices of little children singing “My Country ’Tis 


Why We Love America 


By ANEW AMERICAN 





of Thee, Sweet Land of Liberty.” We love America 
because we can become citizens of ‘‘a new nation con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal.” We love America because 
we and our children pledge allegiance not to a prince 
or a potentate but “to the American flag and to the 
republic for which it stands, one nation indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.” 

We love America because the flower of our nation 
has been and is working for the brotherhood of men, 


from Roosevelt who received the peace Nobel prize to’ 


Wilson whose fondest dream was the League of Nations, 
from men who have made possible the Washington 
Conference and the Kellogg Pact, to the real present 
and future leaders of the nation who have taken their 
stand for international good will and peace. 

We love America because of her future; from Alaska 
to the Gulf of Mexico, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
we can read the flaming letters, reflected upon our fair 
skies, ‘“The best is yet to come.” 

We love America because we have assembled on our 
shores the good and the bad of every nation, and, draw- 
ing them close to our hearts with the strong chords of 
love, surrounding them with sympathy and understand- 
ing, and filling their minds with true American ideals, 
we can purify the dross, make the bad good and the 
good best. 


We love America because after the struggle for in- 
dependence, the conquest of land, commerce, industry 
and wealth now looms before our eyes the most glorious 
period in the history of this nation which will find ex- 
pression in the greatest advancement the world has 
ever known in art, letters, and science. 


We love America because we believe she has a defi- 
nite contribution to make to the welfare of the world. 
Through the present spiritual struggle and conflicting 
emotions she is finding out that not to gold nor to 
might or pride points her star, but that her true mis- 
sion in the world is to proclaim to every nation the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of men in 
Christ Jesus. 


We, the new Americans, love America more than 
our very lives. 
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An Adventure in Faith 


A Brief Story of the Interracial Movement in the South 
By ROBERT B. ELEAZER 


eration has been widely advertised as “an ad- 

venture in good will.” It is that, undoubtedly, 
but it is something more. It is also an adventure in 
faith—a gamble on the essential soundness of human 
nature. 


T HE work of the Commission on Interracial Codp- 


OBJECTS AND METHOD 

But just what does the Interracial Commission stand 
for, and how does it function? Briefly, its purpose 
has been expressed in the phrase: ‘Not amalgamation 
of the races, but their amicable adjustment in mutual 
helpfulness.” In more specific terms, its purpose may 
be defined as twofold: 

1. The correction of interracial injustices and the 
betterment of conditions affecting Negroes. 

2. The improvement of those interracial attitudes 
out of which unfavorable conditions grow. 

The first end is sought through the activities of state 
and local interracial groups, who look carefully into 
conditions that need attention, agree upon remedial 
programs, and endeavor to carry them out. The tech- 
nique is simple. The best spirits of the two races are 
brought together to face their mutual problems and 
obligations. ‘The Negro members are encouraged to 


lay bare any injustices which they feel they are suffer- 
ing, or any needs of which they are keenly sensible. 


The facts having been ascertained, the committee con- 
fers frankly concerning them, agrees upon what needs 
to be done, and goes out codperatively to accomplish it. 


NoTAaBLE RESULTS 

The results have been notable. Assistance has been 
rendered in hundreds of educational enterprises for 
Negroes, involving millions of dollars; health cam- 
paigns have been promoted in every State, hospitals 
established, clinics conducted, public nurses employed; 
lynchings have been prevented, and in a few cases 
members of lynching mobs have been prosecuted and 
sent to the penitentiary; legal aid has been extended 
to scores of helpless Negroes who were being intimi- 
dated, persecuted, or exploited; sewers, street paving, 
water, lights, library facilities, rest rooms, and other 
civic advantages have been secured for Negro commu- 
nities; parks, playgrounds, and pools have been pro- 
vided; Negro welfare agencies have been included in 
community chests; day nurseries and social centers 
conducted; colored probation officers secured—these are 
among a multitude of actual results achieved. In At- 
lanta, as one example, the interracial committee brought 
about an agreement by which $1,250,000 out of a 
single bond issue was expended for new Negro schools. 

It has been found also that, as a by-product of these 
cooperative efforts for immediate ends, the Commis- 
sion’s second objective—the improvement of interracial 
attitudes—is always greatly advanced as well. If 
enough people could thus be enlisted in interracial con- 
ference and codperation, it would not be necessary to 
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deal directly with attitudes. These committees, how- 
ever, comprise in the aggregate only thousands of peo- 
ple, whereas there are millions who remain the victims 
of misunderstanding and injustice. In the effort to 
reach the latter the Commission carries on a widely 
varied educational program through every available 
channel. 

A press service is maintained wnich reaches regu- 
larly 2,000 newspapers and magazines, with an aggre- 
gate circulation of more than twenty millions. The 
aim of this service is to interpret each race to the other 
in the best light consistent with the truth, and thus to 
foster mutual understanding, appreciation, and good 
will. Courses in race relations are conducted in a 
hundred colleges, and thousands of students are reached 
annually with the interracial message through speakers 
representing the Commission. A study of the Negro’s 
part in American history is being introduced on a 
voluntary basis into hundreds of high schools, white 
and colored, and thousands of students in this way 
are being given the basis for more intelligent and ap- 
preciative interracial attitudes. 


CHURCHES ENLISTED 

Close contacts are maintained with the great church 
groups through representatives on the Commission, 
through the church press, through conferences with 
denominational leaders, and by the presentation of the 
interracial obligation to conventions, conferences, 
synods, and the like. The work has received the formal 
endorsement of many of the big denominations, and is 
being given a recognized place in their official ma- 
chinery. Of special significance in this field has been 
the enlistment of the organized church women through- 
out the South, to the extent that all of them include 
the periodic study of this subject in their programs, 
while hundreds of groups have gone further and ap- 
pointed interracial committees charged with the respon- 
sibility of finding oyt the facts of Negro life in their 
respective communities, and of working especially to 
improve the conditions of colored women and children. 


ORGANIZATION 

The organization of the Commission’s work is very 
simple. There is first of all a South-wide commission 
with a membership of nearly a hundred outstanding 
men and women, white and colored. In each of the 
Southern States there is a state committee similarly 
constituted. Finally, in hundreds of communities there 
are local committees made up in the same way. Each 
of these groups is entirely autonomous, but close rela- 
tions are maintained between them and the Commis- 
sion through the latter’s field staff. 

Earnest effort has been made to keep the work of the 
Commission on the basis of a “movement” and away 
from that of an organization. For that reason none 
of the groups has ever formulated a creed or confes- 
sion of faith, or set any final standards or goals. The 
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philosophy of the movement is not that of “seeking 
to solve the race problem,” but simply that of taking 
the next practicable step in the direction of interracial 
justice and good will. 

Neither does the Commission assume to dictate to 
any state or community what it ought to do with rela- 
tion to its local problems. It does insist, however, 
that the leaders of each community ought to have in- 
telligence enough to find their own problems and con- 
science enough to seek honestly the right solutions. 
It endeavors to supply skilled assistance in setting up 
the necessary machinery and, if desired, in finding out 
the facts and effecting any remedial program which the 
community may agree upon. The experience of ten 
years has demonstrated that these principles are sound 
and effective. 
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“THE UNDONE VAST” 


It should not be understood from the above that the 
race problem has been solved. There are still vast 
areas of prejudice that have scarcely been touched, 
vast realms of injustice that so far have proved im- 
pregnable. It is true that the confidence and support 
of the South’s intelligent leadership have been secured 
in a surprising degree; but the mass mind is still 
largely untouched except by indirection. A beginning 
has been made, however, and a hopeful one. Not a 
little has been accomplished; vast possibilities lie just 
ahead, inviting the continuance of patient, persistent 
effort. A method has been demonstrated which works; 
a road has been found which, if patiently followed, 
promises to lead us out. 





Toward a Christian Understanding 


NTRODUCED at one time by Governor John Pol- 
| lard, in historic Saint Paul’s Episcopal Church of 

Richmond, Dr. Robert R. Moton, of Tuskegee In- 
stitute declared: 

“On the whole, American white people are ten 
times more fair to the Negroes than the British 
are, for instance, to the Indians. I am not dis- 
couraged. I am glad to be a Negro and live in 
the South. The fifteen million or more Negroes 
in this country are the most civilized and the most 
prosperous Negroes in the world. They have 
reached this state through their contact with Anglo- 
Saxons in America, and, while they were brought 
here against their will and have not always been 
able to maintain peace with their white brethren, 
they should be grateful to God for this contact.” 

A little later Dr. Moton made the following sugges- 
tions in an address delivered in the midst of the deep 
South and at the beginning of the second depression 
winter : 

“Life in the South is built up on codperation 
and good faith between black and white. And to 
my race it means as much as dollars and cents to 
have confidence, good will, and support of their 
white neighbors in every undertaking. This has 
never been made more true than it is today. 

“I am taking this means of making an appeal to 
bankers, merchants, planters, and other business 
men throughout the South who have made ad- 
vances to Negro farmers, asking them to show the 
largest possible consideration to all those who are 
under obligations. I want to make an appeal to 
all the leaders among my people, preachers, teach- 
ers, demonstration agents, and the like, to urge all 
classes to be frugal during these hard times, and 
to seize every opportunity for honest employment, 
however meagre the pay, and to take advantage of 
every legal means to meet the obligations which 


they have incurred. For times like these call for 
patience and consideration on the one hand, and 
diligence and frugality on the other hand. The 
indications are that there is an abundance of food- 
stuff in the South and that there is, besides, a 
disposition to treat all who have need with the 
utmost consideration. ‘The Federal Government 
has already put in operation measures that are in- 
tended to take care of emergencies wherever they 
may occur. With patience and tolerance on both 
sides, I am satisfied that we can face without dis- 
aster all the hardships that may present them- 
selves. 

“At the same time I want to sound a word of 
warning to my people against permitting them- 
selves to be stirred up by agitators from outside, 
whether black or white, who come with plausible 
arguments and fair promises, creating suspicion 
and ill will between the races, with the ultimate 
purpose of making trouble even to the point of 
destroying our own government. It has been noted 
over and over again that, when these agitators ap- 
pear and trouble begins, they have a way of dis- 
appearing and leaving the ignorant and gullible 
to bear the burden and blame and suffering caused 
by their activities. I believe that there is enough 
common sense among the leaders of both races in 
the South to adjust their problems and difficulties 
without the intervention of outsiders who know 
nothing of our local situation and care less for 
the genuine interests of either race.” 

Years before the mantle of leadership fell upon 
Moton, his great predecessor, Booker T. Washington 
said: 

“To those of my race who depend on bettering 
their condition in a foreign land or who under- 
estimate the importance of cultivating friendly re- 
lations with the Southern white man, who is their 
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next-door neighbor, I would say: ‘Cast down your 
bucket where you are’—cast it down in making 
friends in every manly way of the people of all 
races by whom we are surrounded.” 


Following hard upon those days when carpet-bag- 
gars, under the guise of patriotism, had fanned to 


flame racial hatreds in the South, Henry W. Grady, 
Southerner and lover of humanity, said: 


“Let us give the Negro his uttermost rights, and 


measure out justice to him in that fullness the 
strong should always give to the weak. Let us 
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educate him that he may be a better, a broader, 
and more enlightened man. ... And let us re- 
member this, that whatever wrong we put on him 
shall return to punish us.” 

Christians of both races need to heed these words 
of wise men. Christ has not built his Church of white 
or black but of redeemed men from every land and 
nation. It is well for us to keep this in mind as we 
live here in the South so close to our Negro friends. 
The two races will arrive at a Christian understand- 
ing only when both are truly Christian in actions and 
attitudes. 





What Its Neighbors Think of Stillman 


Institute 


The following excerpts are from letters written Mr. A. L. Jackson by citizens of Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


Mr. 


Jackson is head of Stillman Institute and the Presbyterian Church has every reason to be grateful for the 


standing he has given our fine Negro school among its nearest neighbors. 


We believe these expressions of con- 


fidence to be doubly significant, because they come from persons in Tuscaloosa, who know intimately of the work 


being done at Stillman. 


Dear Mr. JACKSON: 

It was a pleasure and a revelation to me to have 
gone through Stillman Institute this week and to see 
just what progress your school is making. I was reared 
right near the school and have been acquainted with 
it for many years, but I did not realize the scope of 


work and the progress it was making. As a business 
man and resident of the city, I have always had high 
regard and sympathy for the school and have never 
known any of your students to have been anything 
but law abiding citizens while in attendance. When 
employing any one who states that he has attended 
your school it is always a recommendation to me. 

Stillman Institute is an old established school, hav- 
ing been established as I understand by Dr. Charles 
A. Stillman in 1876, and has since this time been 
doing splendid work among the colored people. It is 
my belief that they can be best taught here in their 
own environment, and the type of teaching you are 
doing strikes me as being worthy. As I see it, you 
are teaching them better citizenship and showing them 
how they can best take care of themselves and families. 
When colored people are properly taught in this man- 
ner, they are sure of being a great help among their 
own people. 

I was greatly interested in the large amount of 
fruits and vegetables canned, and it appears to me that 
you have been very wise in preparing foods in this 
manner. I believe that if your school were properly 
equipped you could do much more of this kind of 
work, and the preparing of canned foods will be found 
of great assistance in keeping down expense and keep- 
Ing students busy, and also in teaching them this 
very helpful work. You carried me through a number 
of buildings and I wish to compliment you on the 
state in which I found them, clean and sanitary 
both buildings and campus. I wish to commend you 


for your efforts, and hope that you will keep up the 
good work that you are doing. 
Yours truly, W. H. Warp, 
Ward Drug Company, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
> *£* 
DrEAR Mr. JACKSON: 

I desire to commend the work done by the Stillman 
Institute which is located in this city and which I 
have observed for years. It is indeed a worthy insti- 
tution for the training of colored boys and girls in 
good citizenship and religious principles, and deserves 
the support of the general public. In this work I 
believe you are training colored boys and girls along 
the right lines of good citizenship, and certainly the 
public owes this to improve the condition of the race. 
I know of no institution other than the Booker T. 
Washington School at Tuskegee that is doing the work 
as well as yourself and this institution. 

This institution was established by Dr. Chas. A. 
Stillman in the year 1876, when I was a mere boy, 
and from that time to this good day I have followed 
its work and can say that it has done some great work 
for the South. Dr. Stillman, whom I knew as a 
boy, had a great vision when he established this great 
institution, and be it said to his memory that in the 
establishment of this institution he did great work for 
his Church and for the State. My observation has 
been that the aim of the school has been to turn out 
Christian men and women to become leaders among 
their own people, and I do not believe that our people 
of the white race can help these colored people more 
than by seeing that this institution is properly equipped 
to do the work for which it is intended. 

Yours very truly, Wm. W. BRANpon, 
Judge of Probate Court, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala, 
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DEAR Mr. JACKSON: 

It gives me real pleasure to be able to write you 
my opinion of the work that has been and is being 
done for the youth of the colored race at Stillman In- 
stitute. 

I have been in more or less intimate contact with 
Stillman Institute for more than thirty years. Have 
known personally in this time all the principals of the 
institute, as well as many of the teachers and officers. 
During these years the governing and teaching per- 
sonnel has been of the highest type, and the work of 
the institute has more than kept pace with the educa- 
tional advance in the State of Alabama. The insti- 
tute has always borne an excellent reputation locally, 
both among whites and blacks. 

From the founding of this school by Dr. Charles 
A. Stillman in the year 1876, the aim has been to train 
the colored youth to be Christian citizens, who could 
go back among their people and spread the gospel of 
Christian living and Christian working men and 
women trained to work with hands as well as brain. 
That this aim has been reached is testified to by the 
many graduates who have been and are real leaders 
in their communities. 

The educational standard of the institute is a mat- 
ter of record. ‘The Junior-Senior High School has 
been approved by the Alabama State Board of Educa- 
tion; the High School has been given an A grading; 
and the High School work has been recommended by 
the State Board of Education for membership in the 
Southern Association of Colleges, Universities and 
Secondary Schools. 

The possibilities of the institute doing a still greater 
work for the colored race, at a very low per capita 
cost, are limited only by the financial support given 
it by its friends. 

Very sincerely yours, 
C. M. Ayrgs, 
Engineer and Architect, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
* * * 

It gives me great pleasure to state to the interested 
public that Stillman Institute stands very high in the 
confidence of Tuscaloosa and the surrounding section. 

Having a history of some fifty-five years in the serv- 
ice which it renders, it has established a very definite 
character It is in favor with both the white and 
the colored races. 
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Its emphasis is on character and skill in some use- 
ful trade. The spirit of the institution makes it an 
agency for bringing out the best in the Negro race, 
and for alleviating its difficulties in adjustment to 
the new era which is on us. The output of this school 
is a good practical basis for confidence in Negro edu- 
cation. 

While there is no pretension to a comprehensive cur- 
riculum, there is a sound balance in theory and prac- 
tice, and the work is so thoroughly done that the 
school is rated high among the standardizing agencies. 

The work of Stillman is so important to the cause 
of education in this territory, and so worthy of suffi- 
cient equipment for meeting the increasing demands 
on all*such schools, that I express a confidence that 
the friends of true education for the colored people 
will place much larger resources at its disposal. 

A. M. FREEMAN, 
Pastor First Methodist Church, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


* * * 


Stillman Institute, established in 1876 and located 
under the shadow of the University of Alabama, is 
a most useful institution. I take great pleasure in 
testifying to its high worth. 

From the beginning, the institute has enjoyed the 
supervision of the Southern Presbyterian Church. Its 
ideal, therefore, has always been correct. It has ren- 
dered and is now rendering notable service to colored 
youth of all denominations. It has never been sec- 
tarian. 

The primary aim of the institute is to train lead- | 
ers, both men and women, who will at the same time 
carry back to their people sound Christian standards 
of life. In addition, it stresses trade and industrial 
education and is turning out efficient citizens. 

The High School Division is given the highest rat- 
ing by the Alabama State Department of Education, 
and the Junior College Division is on the way to 
similar recognition. 

I have no hesitation in recommending the institute 
without reserve as an institution whose past history, 
present work, and future prospects entitle it to liberal 
support. Its greatest need is monev. 

GrorcEe H. Denny, 
President, University of Alabama, 
University, Ala. 
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Water scene in our North China Mission field 


In North Kiangsu Mission | 


Condensed from Report by MARY McCOWN and JOSEPHINE WOODS 





OMEHOW loving, praying, and giving seem all 

to be bound up together. We know that many 

earnest children of the Father in our homeland 
have been doing just these things, and it is you who 
will be deeply interested in knowing the progress of the 
Kingdom in other lands. The Shepherd is still yearn- 
ing over his “other sheep”; the unreached ones who 
have not called upon his name, the little ones and the 
weak ones whom He would not have to stumble, the 
ignorant and out of the way who have not been taught 
all things whatsoever He has commanded. Yet there 
have been many triumphs of the gospel in China, and 
we want to lay before you something of the story 
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of the North Kiangsu Mission work for the past year. 

In numbers to be reached, this is our Church’s biggest 
field, these 14,000,000 souls! The total number of 
communicants is 8,623. Of these, 919 were added 
during the year. There are also thousands of in- 
quirers, many of whom are real believers, though not 
yet baptized. 

The mission requirements regarding self-support are 
being generally met throughout all our North Kiangsu 
fields. The thirty-three outstation points in Dr. 
Junkin’s field have come up or gone beyond the mis- 
sion requirements. Fourteen preachers are serving these 
points. The Bible Correspondence School in the Sut- 
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sien field enrolled eighty-five students. Yaowan, a 
church in this field with a few Over 100 members, is 
paying all its pastor’s salary. They receive just a lit- 
tle missionary help in the running of the local Chris- 
tian school. The labors of their pastor, Li, a splendid 
pastor and personal worker, are being blessed of God. 
The Sutsien city church not only supports their regular 
pastor, but has been supporting a full-time assistant to 
the pastor, who has done excellent work. In addition, 
one of the elders in this church pays the salary of 
an evangelistic tent preacher who goes all over the 
Sutsien field. The session of this church has three 
outstations under its care, one of which was opened this 
past year. 

The Tsing-Kiang-pu field has six sessions, one self- 
supporting church, and another which pays over half 
of the pastor’s salary. In this field self-support is 
slowly but surely gaining ground, and each place is 
giving more than it did last year. Suchowfu and 
Haichow have several self-supporting churches. 

In many places improvement in the quality of Chris- 
tianity has been noted, due to the shedding of dead 
timber, and the growth of the idea of self-support. Mr. 
Talbot says: “We feel that their moral sense is deepen- 
ing, their belief in the power of prayer has grown, and 
that they have a greater appreciation of the value of 
Christianity in the home. The idea of Sabbath keeping 
is growing too. Prayer meetings in the chapels and 
in the villages have increased, and a greater interest 
in things spiritual seems evident.” 

A Worker’s Conference was held in the Haichow 
field which was largely financed by the Chinese. A 
Chinese pastor started the movement, receiving enthu- 
siastic response to his suggestion, and contributions 
of funds to the cause. The conference was well 
attended, many coming from a distance. It is the 
hope that the presbytery will continue this work as it 
holds great possibilities for the future. 

The big Bible classes held at Suchowfu brought a 
glow of light to the hearts of many, there being 528 
men and women who registered for these classes, about 
100 of whom were from the country round about. Those 
who could bring money for a very simple fare did so, 
those too poor to bring money for the twelve days 
brought a bag of Chinese steamed buns. These buns 
became hard as days passed, yet they soaked them in 
hot water and ate them. Many Chinese believers are 
willing to make sacrifices for the opportunity for more 
of the Bread of Life. 

Such study of the Word in all our stations is also 
the means of putting into the hands of the Chinese 
Church the weapon especially needed at present in 
this land to combat heretical and divisive movements 
which are striving to do a lot of “sheep stealing.” Mr. 
Hamilton writes: “Our Chinese pastors and evangelists 
are fully aware of the gravity of the situation, and are 
determined to combat the movement not only by de- 
nouncing its errors, but also by renewed emphasis on 
teaching the Word of God and letting his truth shine 
into the hearts of all our Christians and inquirers.” 

Some new territory in the Hwaianfu field is open to 
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the gospel. The following story illustrates the fact that 
Chinese are winning Chinese apart from mission effort 
in some places. Mr. Ku, a blacksmith who could not 
read, had an opportunity somewhere to hear the gospel. 
He listened. He invited a preacher to come to his vil- 
lage one day and preach. He secured a copy of the 
gospel and his eleven-year-old son read from it to him. 
Soon after that, having moved to a larger town, he 
interested others, and preachers were invited to come 
over. A series of services lasting a week were held 
in his home. The group of believers has now grown 
to twenty, though only he has been baptized as yet. 

In some places there has been a breaking down of 
prejudice, and almost a mass movement away from 
idolatry. Surely this is an open door for the gospel, 
not a time for retrenchment! At Hsinkong, in the 
Hwaianfu field, a group of children in the government 
school, directed by teachers, took the idols from a 
temple and threw them into the canal. Here a num- 
ber of business people came to church meetings. A 
general attitude of friendliness exists. This town had 
the first Red Cross organization in its county. 

Yencheng has a young Korean pastor, a very earnest 
and spiritual leader. He also conducts a well-organized 
Sunday school there. 

Chinkiang field feels that Christianity has now to 
make its way there by its inherent worth, as it should, 
over against a general anti-foreign feeling. Progress 
there has been slow, but there are abiding results in 
some transformed lives, which must be a testimony to 
whole communities. At one point there are only four 
Christians, but they have their own chapel and its 
furniture, and are holding services regularly for them- 
selves and a little band of inquirers. The West Gate 
Church in Chinkiang was left without a pastor, when 
Mr. Han, a splendid preacher, had to resign on ac- 
count of ill health. The congregation has now called 
a pastor who is a graduate of Tenghsien Seminary. 

Rev. James Graham, Jr., general evangelist for our 
entire field, has been greatly used of God in turning 
many hearts to the Saviour and in refreshing many 
believers. He says: “I am constantly impressed with 
the fact that the needs of the Lord’s sheep, and even 
of some of the goats, are not all the same, so the Lord 
has led me to try to vary my messages all the way from 
the winsomeness of Calvary to the thunders of Sinai, 
from preaching ‘the acceptable year of the Lord’ to the 
‘day of vengeance of our God’ as foretold in the 
warnings from Olivet.” 

In special work for women, emphasis has been laid 
on Bible teaching. Suchowfu conducts the largest Bible 
school for women, running two months in the fall and 
two months in the spring, with an attendance of more 
than sixty pupils. In many of the stations the at- 
tendance on these classes more than doubled the second 
year, proving the eagerness of Christian women for op- 
portunity to study the Word. The Haichow Bible 
School, with an eight-months session, was conducted 
by two young Chinese women who did it splendidly, 
with very little foreign supervision. Mrs. Houston 
Patterson says that she has been especially interested 
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in watching the progress in the lives of those who are 
wives of teachers, and preachers, anxious that they be 
a help rather than a hindrance to their husbands. It 
often happens that a preacher has an illiterate wife, or 
a hindering one. In one case a woman was really 
transformed by the power of the Spirit while in the 
school. 

Mrs. Junkin has been very successful in the Sutsien 
field in teaching phonetic script, following it up with 
reading the Gospels in script, a simplified form of 
the written language. She has taught one woman to 
read the Braille phonetic. Dr. Junkin baptized a 
woman eighty-eight years old, the oldest person, he says, 
that he has ever baptized. 

The great need throughout the country itinerating 
work is trained women workers. The Chinese women’s 
evangelistic force in the Haichow field consists of one 
hospital evangelist, one city evangelist, and three out- 
station evangelists; these all have Bible School train- 
ing. 

Two men and two women in the southern section of 
the Taichow field have memorized and recited the 
Shorter Catechism. ‘Taichow has long been a Buddhist 
stronghold and a center of opposition to the gospel. 
Some cases, won from many years of ardent Buddhism, 
attest the power of the preaching of the Cross. 

Szeyang, in the Tsing-Kiang-pu field, was a gather- 
ing point for a large number of women for Bible 
classes and instruction in gospel truth. Those who 
could read helped others. A group of Christian women 
would go out through the town each day during the 
two-hour noon recess to invite outsiders to the after- 
noon evangelistic meeting. After this meeting each 
day forty or more of the Christian women remained 
to pray, all kneeling in the chapel in earnest prayer 
for at least half an hour. It is not easy for most of 
these women to become Christians. We hear many 
stories of bitter persecution on the part of the family 
and other relatives. 

A large chapel in the Tsing-Kiang-pu field was 
literally crowded and jammed with people who came 
to study all day for seven consecutive days. They 
all studied at the same time, each one at frequent in- 
tervals calling on those who were teaching for help, 
and the teachers attempting to make themselves heard 
above all the rest. Had you been a stranger approach- 
ing the chapel you might have wondered what had 
broken loose! It was truly a breaking loose from 
idolatry and an appreciation of eyes, ears, tongues, 
minds and hearts to the knowledge of the truth in 
Christ Jesus. One old lady seventy-three years old 
read her Bible so well that Miss Hall thought she 
must have learned to read in her youth, but found 
out that she was not converted until she was seventy 
years old and could not then read a word. 

What was taking place in that chapel has been 
taking place with many groups, some large, some small, 
in all parts of our mission field. We long to have 
such classes more frequently and in many more places, 
for the villages of China are a vast number. But mis- 
sionaries have to spread themselves so thinly over the 


field and with such long intervals of time between 
visits to any one place. After the meetings closed in 
one section of the Sutsien field, the wife of the pastor 
voluntarily continued a class for girls for two hours 
a day. 

The pulpit platform in some places is looked upon 
as a place of prayer. Before and after services a 
number of people may often be seen kneeling on the 
platform in prayer, a voluntary and individual thing, 
just whoever feels led to go. 

The medical work is exceptionally full of encour- 
agement and opportunity. The human heart longs to 
“see” and “see results.” Wonderful is the transfor- 
mation from the old days of dark unsanitary build- 
ings with mud floors, to sunny modern hospitals with 
green lawns, flowers, and shrubbery about them; from 
doors or planks set up on benches to shining operat- 
ing tables. Marvellous, too, is the change in per- 
sonnel. The quiet, neat, intelligent assistants, uni- 
formed boy and girl nurses, well-trained Chinese phy- 
sicians who do excellent work and are able to share 
in the responsibilities of large institutions—what a 
contrast! But little short of miraculous, those groan- 
ing, suffering thousands who, with increased confidence 
in ‘Western medicine” crowd wards and clinics, and 
find relief; are reached, ministered to, healed, heart- 
touched, made glad, responsive! ‘Suffering breaks 
down barriers and give us an entrance into the hearts 
and lives of the Chinese people,” says Dr. Price. 
Many lives are so transformed. 

In hospital clinics the number of patients treated 
for the year totals 224,242, of these 11,670 were in- 
patients. The total number of operations exceeded 
6,000. A fee is charged all patients able to pay, which 
greatly increases the ability of the hospitals to serve 
a larger number of patients. 

While Yencheng hospital has been closed the past 
year, seven hospitals have been open and almost all 
show a definite and substantial increase in the number 
of patients treated and in receipts. ‘The up-to-date 
equipment has added materially to the efficiency of our 
hospital work. ‘The Kala-Azar work continues very 
heavy, and epidemics of meningitis have been added 
to the doctors’ burdens. Our doctors also codperated 
with the government in combating the cholera epi- 
demic. 

The hospital is a great evangelizing agency. Dr. 
Bell, of the Tsing-Kiang-pu hospital writes: “It is 
our constant aim to bring our thousands of patients 
to a knowledge of Jesus Christ as their personal Saviour 
from sin and only hope of eternal life.” The mem- 
bers of the staff in this hospital, with heavy profes- 
sional and administrative duties, lead morning pray- 
ers, often do personal work, and begin operations and 
clinics with prayer. Our hospitals have definite teach- 
ing done in the wards by men and women evangelists; 
and far and wide throughout the country we find the 
literature distributed from the hospital. Often when 
asked where they first heard the gospel message, the 
answer is, “We heard it in the hospital and learned 
this little prayer.” 
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The Suchowfu hospitals have continued their splen- 
did work of carrying medical aid each week to the 
country villages, reaching many large market towns 
hitherto unopened to the gospel. Tent preaching and 
the country clinics go hand in hand. 


While our mission is laying stress on the direct 
evangelistic work, there seems to be a slight movement 
toward the reopening of schools in the central stations. 
It has been six years since our high schools were 
closed on account of unsettled conditions and govern- 
ment attitudes. Most of the primary schools went on. 
Signs seem to indicate now that the attitude of the gov- 
ernment is more favorable to mission schools. It has 
been demonstrated that Christian schools controlled 
their students, while students in government schools 
went so far in their boisterous, rabid, political activi- 
ties as to do serious physical harm to high govern- 
ment officials. 


The presbytery of the Chinese church has opened 
and has oversight of a three-year junior high school 
at Suchowfu to which the mission contributes no funds. 
The six teachers and sixty-two of the ninety-seven 
pupils are Christians. Some of our lady missionaries 
there conduct extra-curriculum classes for the pupils 
of this school. Of these pupils, thirty-two teach in the 
various Sunday schools of the city. 


The Martha D. Riddle School for girls in Hwaianfu 
has been enlarged this year both by new building and 
more ground. At the dedication services of the new 


chapel, missionaries and Chinese took part in the serv- 


ice of praise. There were three women teachers drawn 
from mission schools, and seventy pupils. God’s 
care of these pupils while epidemics of disease raged 
round about has been truly a cause for thanksgiving. 
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Some of these girls are being persecuted in their homes, 
yet holding true. 

Our mission shares, to the extent of one teacher and 
one building, in the Mateer Memorial Institute at 
Tenghsien, a Bible School for more advanced work. 
Last fall there were 142 students, of which number 
forty-four were women, the largest number of women 
yet received. The burning of the main building eight 
years ago greatly embarrassed the school for room, 
but this has just been rebuilt with funds given by our 
mission, thus giving us a proportionate interest in the 
property there. This school is doing a most important 
work for the young Chinese Church. 

The Tenghsien Theological Seminary, in which our 
mission shares by furnishing one missionary as teacher, 
is being a wonderful aid to us in preparing a number 
of our young Chinese men for the ministry, giving 
them sound Scriptural teaching and good training. 

Two of our missionaries, together with two mis- 
sionaries of the Northern Presbyterian Church, and 
one Chinese, at Tenghsien, are writing three new text- 
books and revising, three others. Plans are being dis- 
cussed for getting out a new edition of Orr’s Encyclo- 
pedia, translated a few years ago by Dr. Henry M. 
Woods, since the destruction of the shells on file at 
the Commercial Press in Shanghai during the Japanese 
raid there. Previously there had been sold 6,000 copies 
of this great work. 

Have we met our task? What of the unreached 
millions? On all sides there is a great cry for more 
workers. Must we retrench still more, continue to 
close chapels and schools which have been holding up 
the banner of the Cross? While we sing victory in 
some places, must we spell tragedy in others? “Pray 
ye... Goye.” Surely the King’s business requireth 
haste! 





In Mid-China 


Condensed from Report written by MRS. J. Y. McGINNIS, from compiled station reports 


AST year our report began with a tale of woe— 
floods, bandits, wars and rumors of wars, “un- 
declared war,” and cholera epidemics. These, 
like the poor, we have always with us, but this year 
the keynote of all personal reports is blessings, both 
spiritual and material; the trend of the work is growth. 
We have no New Deal, NRA and its codes, and no 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to attempt to bring recovery 
from the depression, but we do have the Spirit of the 
LIVING GOD who urges us on to progressive methods 
and new fields of service. The note of progress is 
sounded in stronger emphasis on old methods of evan- 
gelism and new forms of work, such as, Short Term 
Schools for Lay Workers, Bible Classes for Training 
Lay Workers, Village Bible Classes for Outsiders, 
Rural Training Center, Intensive Tent Campaigns, 
and New Work in a New Field. 
There has been more Bible study in some parts of 


the field than ever before, more inquirers, and a larger 
number of Christian men and women who have seemed 
to realize their responsibility to give the gospel to those 
about them. In one place the Christians held a weekly 
Bible class which has resulted in spiritual growth in 
their lives and in greater dependence upon God. The 
churches are working now toward self-support, and 
five in Hangchow have attained that end. 

Village Bible Classes for non-Christians who opened 
their homes for this work were conducted, and while 
not a large number actually studied, many came to 
listen. The classes proved to be a good training for 
the Christian women who had not heretofore been 
interested in helping those less fortunate than them- 
selves. 

One of the very interesting and helpful features of 
the work at Lin Ping was the tent meetings conducted 
by Kashing Tent Team. Cold and indifferent Chris- 
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tians were revived, and eighty-odd people signed cards. 
In two of the villages in which Village Classes had 
been held, the homes of some of the new inquirers 
were opened for holding classes in the “follow-up 
work.” 

A Short Term School for Training Lay Workers was 
opened. There were four boarding pupils and twenty- 
four day pupils who did all the work of the school and 
paid for their own rice. No tuition was charged. 
The term lasted two and a half months. There was 
one full-time teacher who received a salary, the rest 
of the teaching was done by volunteers among the 
Chinese Christians and mission staff. This was a 
small beginning, but its results have convinced us that 
this is one of the best ways to train the greatly needed 
leaders in our country churches. 

Two Bible Institutes for men were held in the Kash- 
ing field. Emphasis was placed upon the training, of 
laymen who, upon return to their respective towns, 
could lead their own Sunday services. 

The total attendance at the nine tent evangelistic 
meetings was 60,000 and 1,188 signed cards. Speak- 
ing of the different places where these campaigns were 
held, one says: “At Zhia Gyao more than half of 
the population of the town turned out to the services. 
The farmers stopped at the early morning meeting 
in the tent, the Christian farmers and others came to 
the early prayer meeting in the church, the women 
and children came in the afternoon, and large crowds 
came to the evening services in the tent. Since this 
meeting the faculty of the Kashing High School have 
provided the money to send a student there every Sun- 
day to conduct a Sunday school of eighty or more chil- 
dren. The congregation has received an impetus to- 
ward self-support, and a sub-station has undertaken 
to buy a lot and build its own church and manse. 
These meetings have given us a chance to know peo- 
ple who would not think of coming to the church and 
whom we would not find in our regular house-to-house 
visiting. 

“One woman in Zhia Gyao, Mrs. Tsu, who was a 
great help in the meetings, has recently become a 
Christian through the influence of her mother-in-law 
who was led to Christ through an earnest Christian 
from Peking. But both mother and mother-in-law were 
prepared to accept the message through the influence 
of workers from the old Tunghsiang base, who opened 
a chapel in a little town, twenty years ago. They 
were interested but not converted until a new influence 
came into their lives after many years. Several of 
her family have become interested and are studying. 
So one sows and another reaps.” 

During one of the tent campaigns a woman gave 
this testimony. About ten years ago she came to the 
Kashing hospital. Just before Dr. Crawford operated 
upon her he prayed for her and the operating staff. 
This so comforted her that during her convalescence 
she decided this was THE WAY and went home to 
tell of her joy, only to be dissuaded by her friends 
until she dropped the matter. Two years ago she heard 
a relative telling of her new-found joy in Christ. 


Then memory revived earlier impressions and she 
took a definite stand and united with the local church. 
Her great regret is those wasted years. However, she 
saw her husband, two sons, and a daughter-in-law 
sign cards during the tent meetings, which made her 
radiantly happy. 

The Short Term Bible Classes all through the coun- 
try have touched hundreds. In one place the most 
interested pupils were a bride and groom who came 
with the purpose of learning all they could so as to 
teach their families and neighbors when they returned 
to their home. 

You will see now that we are going to appreciate 
more and more the Auxiliary Birthday Offering as 
it will be used in this increasingly important type of 
service of helping the underprivileged women and girls 
to read the messages from Heaven for themselves, 
opening up a new world for them. 

The Seminary Rural Training School at Nanking 
has held evening school for farmers, an agricultural 
fair, and winter rural ‘gospel schools (like Kagawa’s 
peasant gospel schools) for training lay-workers. A 
strong literacy and religious education program in the 
church, the starting of a village clinic supported by 
the local people, and Boys’ clubs have been features 
of the work. 

Of the new territory opened up by Mr. Worth, he 
says: “In this territory there is a section roughly 
speaking about seventy miles square in which there 
are only two or three points that have been touched 
by the gospel, and in none of it is any aggressive evan- 
gelism going on or even being planned as far as we 
know. The people are entirely ignorant of the gospel. 
They are a peace loving people and there is little 
thieving or robbing among them. It is quite interest- 
ing to find a high degree of literacy among the men 
of some of the villages, whereas in others only a very 
few have any learning at all. 

“The new motor highway connecting Hangchow and 
Hweichow in southern Anhwai bisects the section where 
we work. This makes it possible to reach the field 
quickly, although it is some seventy-five miles dis- 
tant from Hangchow. As soon as one alights from the 
bus, the only means of locomotion is the ancient and 
honorable one of walking. 

“We find the people friendly, but their friendliness 
is mixed with suspicion and the most common ques- 
tion is ‘What are you doing and why did you come?’ 
On first visiting a village it is usually quite difficult 
to get any food or any place to sleep in case it is near 
night. We have never failed, however, in the long 
run, though once we had to sit on a man’s doorstep 
and refuse to move till he got us something to eat. 

“Thus far the work has been very scattered, more 
or less exploratory. We have not covered the same 
route on any two trips, and there are still many val- 
leys into which we have not penetrated. The work 
was undertaken on a strictly faith basis, as the mis- 
sion had no funds available and it was not thought 
wise to make any special appeals. We have made 
no appeals whatsover, but money has come in faster 
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than it has been necessary to use it, and we now have 
on hand about $1,300 Mexican. We have two excel- 
lent carriers who are paid by the li and have made 
as high as $2.70 a day, but earn all they make. In 
the nine trips we have made during the year we have 
travelled by bus, boat, and walked 6,385 li or 2,130 
miles, distributed 14,000 tracts and sold 1,600 Scrip- 
ture portions. The extreme limits of our actual walk- 
ing expeditions have been about 100 miles from east 
to west, and from north to south. In altitude we 
started from just about scratch and have ascended as 
high as 5,000 feet above sea level. The country is 
beautiful beyond description. ‘The people are plenti- 
ful and friendly, and totally unevangelized. The op- 
portunities are unlimited. We thank God and go 
forward.” 

We rejoice in our four new recruits and face the 
coming year in our medical work with hope that we 
may be able to do more and better work. 

While we are rejoicing in the new work and the 
new workers we need constantly to remember that 
getting new names is very important, but the nourish- 
ing of spiritual life after birth is also exceedingly im- 
portant. So now we want to speak of the evangelistic 
work in the hospitals and old established churches. 

From Cheeloo we read: “Services are held daily 
in every ward, and special services on Sunday. Sev- 
eral of the foreign ladies spend part of their time 
doing personal work with the patients in addition to 
the work of the paid evangelist. One evening a week 
on each ward lantern slides of Biblical stories are 
shown and explained to the patients. A new depart- 
ment in the hospital is that of social service, with one 
full-time worker. The aim is to find out the home 
conditions of the patient; both to try to teach the pa- 
tient to better these conditions and to supply the doc- 
tor with a knowledge of the patient’s background.” 

The evangelisitc opportunities in the hospitals have 
been wonderful and the patients have never been found 
so hungry for the gospel. Where formerly some of 
the questions asked were captious, there is a much bet- 
ter spirit on the part of all. There is a spirit of 
harmony in the staff, and most diligent work done 
by both doctors and nurses. 

The total number who heard the gospel in the wait- 
ing room of the Kashing Hospital was 13,522. While 
many were too sick to listen with much interest to 
the preaching and personal work, Mr. Dzen, the evan- 
gelist, thinks that at least three owt of every ten have 
shown sufficient interest to have been classed as in- 
quirers. 

In a territory of seventy English miles long by 
twenty-five miles wide in the Soochow field, the work 
among the women is wholly dependent upon one woman 
evangelist and her Chinese co-worker. It is a ter- 
ritory of lakes and canals, so that the workers are shut 
up to use rowboats and foot travel along the narrow 
rice paths, except for a small part where a wheel- 
barrow may be used. So with the little boat provided 
by the hospital for visiting nearby places, and larger 
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boats hired for the longer trips, the women’s evange- 
listic work has been prosecuted. 

The men’s evangelistic worker says, “It has been 
possible to keep on the job without interruption from 
bandits or war. One new chapel has been built and 
three splendid campaigns have been conducted in other 
places.” 

Returning to the Kashing field, Mr. Davis has been 
able to do follow-up work after the tent campaigns. 
In Zhia Gyao lantern slides showing the life of Christ 
and other Bible scenes have been held every Saturday 
night. He has done much visiting in the homes and 
been interested in day school in the country adjacent 
to Zhia Gyao. He considers the training of these 
country children from Christian homes the most im- 
portant task before the church. 

At the Hangchow Christian College, the Evange- 
listic Committee of Young People’s Society has held 
weekly religious and social meetings, conducted night 
schools for laborers, codperated in the popular educa- 
tion work at Zhi Tsen village, and conducted a series 
of revival meetings at Hsiao San with splendid re- 
sults. An evangelistic campaign was held with Pas- 
tor Kaung as speaker. At least half of the student 
body attended the meetings. Seventy-seven signed 
cards declaring their willingness to follow Christ or 
at least to investigate his claims. About seventy-two 
of the Christians signed cards of reconsecration, and 
thirty applied for baptism. Twelve were admitted into 
the fellowship of the church. 

The President of the College says, ““The church is 
now better organized and has better leadership, es- 
pecially laymen. Both faculty and students show 
greater interest in Christianity than formerly. No op- 
position whatever to Christianity seems to exist. The 
undercurrent of students’ thinking seems to be more 
in favor of Christianity than two or three years ago. 
Many students and teachers are enthusiastic for ac- 
tive display of Christian faith.” 

The pastor of the College church says, “Our great- 
est enemy is not opposition but indifference to religions 
of all kinds and an absorption in the things of our 
materialistic civilization.” 

The evangelistic and educational work of Nanking 
are closely woven together. Besides the daily class- 
room work in the Seminary and Bible school, our stu- 
dents assist in the evangelistic work of the city, in 
chapels, Sunday schools and neighboring prayer meet- 
ings. Opportunities for work in this great growing 
capital city are limitless. Doors are wide open among 
all classes, and time and strength are our only limi- 
tations. 

From the Bible Teachers’ Training School for 
Women we have this encouraging statement. ‘God 
has wrought wonderful things in our midst during 
this last year. Of the thirteen who graduated in June, 
1922, all are either teaching Bible in Christian schools, 
doing evangelistic work or continuing their training 
in theological seminaries. They are scattered into seven 
widely separated provinces. In June, 1933, seventeen 
graduated from the student body of sixty.” 
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It is interesting to note that the student body was 
only sixteen in 1930, eighteen in 1931, forty in 1932, 
and sixty in 1933, evidencing the presence and bless- 
ing of God upon the school. These students repre- 
sent eighteen churches and thirteen provinces. 

The spiritual tone in all the schools remains high. 
The attendance has increased, and we have cause for 
thanksgiving to God for his blessing. 

The Annual Fall Conference in Kiangyin was the 
best in several respects that we have ever had. The 
enrollment was practically 300, the largest in our 
history, and the spiritual blessing which came through 
all the teachers and leaders, and especially through 
Miss Faith Chang, who was the principal speaker, is 
still working throughout our city and country fields. 

The Nanking Seminary has now a very strong presi- 
dent and dean with a student body of sixty, ten of 
whom are in the advanced college course. The spiritual 
tone among the students is higher than formerly. There 
are 150 in the correspendence course. The Seminary 
buildings were returned last June and it is a joy to 
be back home in familiar surroundings. 

Dr. Worth, of the Kiangyin Hospital, makes this 
general statement: “In volume— 

The largest number of in-patients in our whole 
history. 

The largest income in our whole history. 

The largest credit balance in our whole history. 

The largest obstetrical and gynecological record in 
our whole history. 

The largest special epidemic service in our whole 
history (malaria). 


The largest total number of patients for many 
years. 
The largest laboratory, and the best ever. 
“The epidemic of malaria mentioned above was 
quite unparalled in this section of the country as far 
as we know. During 1933, 2,400 blood examina- 
tions for malaria were made; 48 per cent of them were 
positive. We have started a two-year course in labora- 
tory technique with five students. Our aim is to train 
Christian technicians to serve the doctors and hospitals 
of China.” 


All the hospitals have had a most successful year. 
In a number the increased out-calls have kept the hos- 
pitals well above the line of self-support, and the 
cooperation between nurses and doctors have been most 
gratifying. 

In conclusion I would call attention to the words 
most frequently quoted in this report as being, Spiritual, 
Evangelistic and Bible Classes, which clearly indicates 
where this mission places the greatest emphasis, and 
from the expression “best in our history” you may 
conclude that we are going forward, and that the “cuts” 
and “depression” cannot stay the manifestation of God’s 
almighty power through us, his servants, even though 
we be weak and imperfect in our acceptance of that 
power of an endless life. 

Our motto is the definition which Dr. Egbert Smith 
left with us during his former visit in the Orient. 

“Faith is the courage to go forward in the path of 
duty, trusting God to back our best with his Almighty 
power.” 





Hidden Treasure 


In numbers to be reached, which is our largest mis- 
sion field? 

One Chinese lady read her Bible so well as to astonish 
the missionary. How old was she when she learned 
to read? 

What are some of the signs of progress in the Mid- 
China field? 

What new territory has been opened in the Mid-China 
Field ? 

What is Dr. Worth’s general statement regarding the 
Kiang Hospital? 

With what success did the festival given in Campo 
Bello for the benefit of the school meet? 

What does Mr. Henderlite say of the work in his field? 

How many persons have been added to the church in 
the West Brazil Mission? 


What marked a “red letter” day in the year’s work 
in West Brazil? 

What messages did Dr. Munroe receive regarding the 
books and tracts distributed ? 

What plan has Miss Kirtland for furnishing suitable 
reading matter for the Japanese children? 

What is Dr. Logan’s plan for training leaders? 

How many copies of The Life of Christ were dis- 
tributed in the Korea Mission? 

To whom have the Union Evangelistic Society of Korea 
sent missionaries? 

What were some of the causes for sadness at the Mexico 
Mission Meeting? 


What are some of the encouragements in the Mexico 
field ? 











In East Brazil 


By MARGARET WILSON, Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil 


S WE review the work of the past year, it is 

evident that God is at work through his mes- 

sengers. He is still the King. In the face of 
difficulties, of shortage of workers, funds and equip- 
ment, we ask what are God’s orders? We ask it in 
a spirit of consecration, for only thus can he entrust 
his plans to us. 

Through the combined efforts of Mr. Sydenstricker 
and Mr. Davis, together with their national helpers, 
work has been carried on in thirty-four towns in the 
state of Minas Geraes. In many of these places work 
was begun many years ago, in some the work is new, 
and in others it is just begun. Within these fields 
evangelicals have suffered persecution, but witnessed 
fearlessly in an environment anything but friendly; in 
some they have become discouraged almost to the point 
of despair or indifference because of peculiar local 
conditions which would demand full time from one 
already overburdened. In still others, the steady 
growth and development point to a stronger national 
Church and the growth of the Kingdom. 

In two towns a building program has been initiated 
by professing evangelicals or candidates for profes- 
sion, indicating a growing interest and sense of re- 
sponsibility, as well as joy in the fellowship of wor- 
ship. 

Following the suggestion of the Assembly that the 
year be a year of evangelistic emphasis, special services 
were conducted in many points of the field, resulting 
in the deepening of spiritual life of church members 
and in the conversion of others. Advancement in 
developing and strengthening national leadership had 
been noticed. 

Six Bible Schools in and near Campo Bello and 
eight in the entire field were conducted entirely by na- 
tionals who were previously trained or prepared in an 
institute conducted in Campo Bello by the mission- 
aries. The Lay Workers’ Conference, held during 
mid-year vacation, continues to make a splendid con- 
tribution to the training of national leadership in vari- 
ous departments of the church’s work. Two new pres- 
byterials were organized by the native women, with- 
out the missionary’s help. 

Within the fields and beyond are open doors, and 
within these doors are hungry hearts. Mr. Syden- 
stricker writes: 


“T know of no section in the Campo Bello Evange- 
listic field so needy as that between Forminga and 


Ibia. This section, about twenty by twenty miles, is 
without any whole-time Christian worker. There are 
many towns and villages and homes where the gospel 
would be welcome. ‘The population is scattered and 
distances are great, but I believe there is a real hunger 
for the gospel of Christ. After a service recently in 
this section, one of those who attended said, ‘It is my 
one desire to live near a church and an evangelistic 
school. What can we expect our children to be when 
reared here, far from all Christian influences?’ An- 


other said, ‘How I wish you could visit a settlement 
about three miles from here. They like the gospel but 
have no chance to hear it.’ ” 


It is the age-old question, “(How shall they hear 
without a preacher and how shall they preach except 
they be sent?” 

The work among the Indians is progressing satis- 
factorily. 

The work of the schools has gone forward, and 
they have made their contribution to the spread of the 
gospel through community interests as well as the 
development of character and training of the youth. 

The school at Dores has just closed its first year 
with full financial responsibility assumed by a com- 
mittee from the town. The school at Varginha was 
capably directed, in the absence of Miss Steele, by 
one of the teachers of the school and her mother. In 
the fall the school was granted an honorary diploma 
in Pedagogical Efficiency. ‘This was unsought and 
unexpected, which enhances its value and indicates the 
efficiency of the work which has been done there. 

A former student of the Instituto and McKenzie Col- 
lege, who was secretary in the school office, became 
head of the Commercial School at the beginning of the 
1934 session. She is a young woman of talent, refine- 
ment, and Christian character. 

A night school, offering advantages to many who 
otherwise would not be able to study, has been a 
special feature of the Nepomuceno School. It has 
made splendid contacts for the gospel. 

July 4, 1933, will long be remembered by all who 
were present at the unveiling of the monument to Dr. 
Gammon, erected in the public park of Lavras, en- 
tirely under the auspices of the Alumni Association 
of Instituto Gammon. Definite plans are now being 
made for the transfer of the Instituto to national direc- 
tion and control. 

We cannot overestimate the value of contacts with 
other churches or agencies laboring for the same great 
cause. 

Mr. Calhoun, as a member of the National Council 
of Religious Education, attended the meeting of the 
Council, the Committee on Codperation and the Federa- 
tion of Churches, called for the purpose of combining 
forces and the formation of one organization, called 
now The Evangelical Confederation of Brazil, which 
through sub-committees will care for the work of all 
three. This points to a better spirit of codperation 
among the national churches of different denomina- 
tions, and a corresponding spirit of nationalism with 
its evident advantages and dangers. 

Some special features of our work have been: A 
literary and music club and choir in Nepomuceno, an 
English Club at Kemper, a story hour at the factory 
chapel in Lavras, which was part of the yearly pro- 
gram of the Kemper Life Work Recruit Band. The 
boys of this organization have taught in the branch 
Sunday schools of the local church. The most out- 
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standing of these schools is at Ijacy. Under the super- 
vision of many missionaries, the work has developed 
and recently a chapel was erected and dedicated. 

A voluntary student discussion group met on Sun- 
day afternoons at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Calhoun 
and proved to be profitable and pleasurable to a 
more thoughtful group of students, as was evidenced 
by their regular attendance and interest. Cottage 
prayer meetings, conducted by the ministerial can- 
didates, under the direction of Mrs. Baker, and within 
the range of the work of the local Woman’s Auxiliary, 
have taken the gospel message into many homes. 

At the insistent request of local women, Mrs. Syden- 
stricker served her third term as president of the 
Mother’s Association of Campo Bello. Of a festival 
given during the year Mrs. Sydenstricker writes: “One 
of the biggest gospel triumphs in the town was our 
Mother’s Association Festival. This is a civic or- 
ganization that looks after the public school children 
in general and the poor ones in particular. We were 
still owing about $70.00 on the dental equipment we 
had installed in the public school. Since the local 
hospital, another worthy institution of charity, was 
needing money to finish their building, we decided to 
give them half of the proceeds of a four-day festival. 
The men of the hospital directory were delighted, but 
a bit doubtful as to a probably financial gain, because 


the festival was to be so decent and proper! The so- 
called money-making schemes were to be omitted. And 
truly there were no drinks (except coffee and soft 
drinks), no gambling or lottery, no dancing, and we 
stopped early Saturday night, observing the Sabbath, 
to begin again on Monday It was never thus in 
Campo Bello! The quiet, dark public square on Sun- 
day night was a silent testimony to the faith and power 
of the gospel.’”’ The result of the festival, according 
to the local banker, was that four times as much money 
was taken in as anyone dared to hope! Only those 
who had spent hours in prayer could explain the suc- 
cess of the festival. 

Sunday is no longer the only day for ball games, 
parties, etc., a concession to Protestant Sabbath ob- 
servance, thus revealing the silent influence of the gos- 
pel. 

Despite the discouragements and difficulties, there 
is much to encourage, God knows them all and we 
believe that he points the way forward. With fewer 
workers, less money, and the fields white unto the 
harvest, we look with him to the future, trying, to un- 
derstand his directions for the broadening of our in- 
fluence and the strengthening of our national fellow 
Christians who, apparently, must very soon shoulder 
the responsibilities of the work we have begun in his 
name. 





In North Brazil 


By:MRS. G. W. TAYLOR, Garanhuns, Pernambuco, Brazil 


LTHOUGH we feel weighed down at times by 
the tremendous task that our Church has as- 
sumed of being responsible for some 2,500,000 

souls in this vast land of Brazil, still there is great 
rejoicing over the fact that never before have the peo- 
ple listened so willingly, or have the opportunities 
been so great for preaching the gospel. From many 
parts come pleas for gospel services and instruction in 
the Bible, which is such an unknown book in this 
great Roman Catholic country. God is truly opening 
the way for the preaching of the gospel in this field 
faster than we can enter in with our limited force of 
only thirteen missionaries. 


EVANGELISTIC 

Rev. and Mrs. L. M. Henderlite are our only mis- 
sionaries who give their full time to evangelistic work, 
but we feel that all might be called evangelistic mis- 
slonaries, for each branch of the work has for its 
supreme and ultimate aim the winning of souls to 
Christ. The Henderlites are living in Caruaru, 
Pernambuco, which is the nearest livable city to the 
work that Mr. Henderlite is directing in the far in- 
terior. From this point he preaches regularly in nearby 
towns and makes occasional extended trips to the points 


where the native helpers are located. Mr. Henderlite 
says: 


“The year has been one of great blessing for the 
evangelistic work in our interior field. We have es- 
tablished work in five strategic centers, from which 
our five native workers radiate, organizing many other 
congregations and preaching points. These evange- 
lists have all averaged preaching services five times 
a week. 


“POMBAL, in the neighboring state of Parahyba, 
is our northernmost field. Here the work has been 
prospering amazingly under the leadership of our 
worker, Senhor José Martins Ferreira, who, when he 
was converted, could neither read nor write, but whose 
wife taught him from the New Testament. The mem- 
bership now numbers 270, and there are some seventy- 
five new Christians who are now awaiting baptism. 
Here the believers own their own brick church build- 
ing and two other buildings in the surrounding con- 
gregations. In the city of Pombal, a new church is 
being built by over fifty un-baptized members who are 
awaiting our next visit to be baptized. This field has 
twelve congregations and preaching points which are 
regularly visited by the resident worker.” 


Dr. Taylor and Mr. Neville are tied down during 
the week with their school, printing office, and orphan- 
age duties, but their Sundays are given to evangelistic 
trips within a radius of fifty miles around Garanhuns, 
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preaching to eager audiences, examining and baptiz- 
ing, counseling and comforting the Christians. In De- 
cember, Miss Martin spent eight days at one of 
these preaching points, in the home of an ex-murderer 
who has been gloriously converted, instructing the 
family in the Bible, and holding services twice a day 
for-many who came from all round that section. The 
women and children were taught in the afternoon, 
while general services were held at night. 


EDUCATIONAL 

Much has been said and written lately about the 
advisability of educational work on the mission fields, 
but there has never been any doubt in our minds as 
to the necessity of mission schools for training our 
own boys and girls for Christian leadership, and 
preaching the gospel to those who come from Catholic 
homes. How can we trust our future church leaders 
to schools where mass is often required, daily Catholic 
religious instruction given, and the believers are under 
constant persecution? In spite of a most acute situa- 
tion existing because of the repeated reductions in ap- 
propriations, both of our mission schools, the “15 de 
Novembro” in Garanhuns and “Collegio Agnes Ers- 
kine” in Recife, report good work done during the 
year. The matriculations of the former reached 221, 
and in the latter, 146. 

Special evangelistic meetings were held in both 
schools, and the results were beyond our human ex- 
pectations. In Garanhuns the meetings were held 
during the day, and the night services were thrown 
open to any who would come. Night after night the 
attendance increased, until the chapel, which seats 
about 450, was crowded to the limit. Never before 
have I seen such numbers of Roman Catholics at- 
tending gospel services and listening with such earnest 
attention. More than thirty-five young people and 
adults expressed a desire to become Christians, and 
several of these have already united with the church. 
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In Recife the same deep spiritual atmosphere _per- 
vaded the meetings. The results of the Young People’s 
Conference held at the Collegio Agnes Erskine were 
most gratifying. 


PUBLICATION 

Our printing office in Garanhuns does an increas- 
ingly efficient and necessary work. ‘This year there 
were published: Sunday-school literature for four de- 
partments, a church weekly, Bible Monthly (a monthly 
publication given over entirely to Bible studies, one 
for each day), tracts, catechisms, etc. More than 
9,000 Sunday-school lesson quarterlies were sent out 
to all parts of Brazil, and we rejoice in the fact that 
all of the evangelical literature published is so ab- 
solutely fundamental in its teaching. More Bibles 
and Testaments were sold this year than ever before. 
Lack of equipment, type, and building space has held 
us back, but has not kept us from doing a great serv- 
ice, and we praise God’s name. 


CONCLUSION 

Most of our churches have organized woman’s 
auxiliaries which are doing a great work in educat- 
ing the women. It is really inspiring to see the effi- 
cient manner in which the native women at their 
Presbyterial meetings dispatch all business and make 
plans for the betterment and growth of the work. At 
a recent meeting, it was voted that each society should 
include in its budget a gift for foreign missions, which 
is the work of the Brazilian Church in Portugal. 

We have our problems and discouragements, of 
course, but from all branches of the work it seems 
that never before have the results offered such rich 
returns on the investments made, and so we look for- 
ward with renewed energy and thankfulness to our 
Heavenly Father, and with faith in the promise that 
it is “Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, 
saith the Lord of hosts.” 





In West Brazil 


By REV. D. LEE WILLIAMSON, Araguary, E. de Minas, Brazil 


S WE come to the close of one more year of 

work for the Master, we can only give thanks 

to the Lord of the harvest for his wonderful 
works to the children of men. The year has been one 
of short income and added responsibility because of 
the financial cut from the home church. We have 
had to cut off a number of our Brazilian helpers in 
order to come within our budget, and this at a time 
when we should naturally have been taking on help- 
ers because of new openings. For months the only 
money we had for travel had to come out of our over- 
burdened salaries. With all this, God has given us 
a year of progress and growth. We mention the hard- 
ships, not to complain but to show under what handi- 





caps we have worked. We are learning to say with 
Paul, “I have learned in whatsoever state I am there- 
with to be content.” 

During the year there were added to the church 263 
persons, 246 on profession of faith and seventeen by 
letter. We are striving harder than ever to add to 
the church only such as are saved, for we are laying 
foundations upon which others will build in years to 
come. It is, therefore, increasingly hard to enter our 
churches, but it is also increasingly rare that one has 
to be disciplined for bad conduct. We hope to bring 
in a good strong element of persons thoroughly Chris- 
tian and really converted. Those about whom we have 
doubts must wait and study more, and give testimony 
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by their lives that they will be a real addition, not a 
burden, to the church. 

We now have on the church rolls in our field 2,001 
members and 1,476 baptized children. I think we 
can truthfully say that there are at least 500 who are 
interested in the gospel and are investigating the 
Protestant religion with a view to becoming evangelical 
Christians. In our forty-seven Sunday schools, with 
2,847 scholars enrolled, we have an average attendance 
of 2,513. While we have only four organized churches, 
we have thirty-eight organized congregations that will 
eventually be organized into churches. There are 
seventy-eight other places where worship is held. In 
spite of the hard times, the Brazilians have contri- 
buted almost $10,000 to the cause. 

The Sunday-school Convention held in Patrocinio 
marked a red letter epoch in the year’s work. Out of 
the fertile brains of Dr. Lane, Mrs. Lane, and Miss 
Hesser, came the plan that was so ably carried out by 
them and their helpers, the plan to have the leaders 
of outlying Sunday schools come together for eight 
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days for study and inspiration. Some forty of the 
leaders, carefully chosen from the fields of Patrocinio, 
Araguary,- Carmo do Paranahyba, and Uberlandia, 
came and feasted on good things, both spiritual and 
material. The delegates went away full of inspiration 
and enthusiasm, for truly God’s Spirit was there during 
those days, to give what they had learned to the 
pupils in the schools. We feel that something has been 
started that in time will revolutionize our Sunday- 
school work and change our backward rural Sunday 
schools into efficient soul-winning agencies. The re- 
sults of this convention will only be known in the fu- 
ture, but as a direct result two young men have de- 
cided to study for the ministry. 

So we thank God, take courage and go forward with 
only one regret—the fact that we are not all double 
so that we could do twice as much and enter the many 
open doors that are in front of us and calling for 
some one to go in and occupy. But we are striving 
with reduced man power to increase the God-sent power 
to answer all the Macedonian calls that are coming. 





In Japan 
Condensed from Report by MARGARET ARCHIBALD, Nagoya, Japan 
6 ‘N OW faith is the substance of things hoped for, 


the evidence of things not seen.” 

By faith, the forty-eight members who now 
compose the missionary force of our Church in Japan, 
when they were called out into a place to spread the 
good tidings, went, knowing the message of salvation 
and believing that there is none other name than Jesus 
Christ, whereby men can be saved, and whereby the 
Kingdom of God can be established. 

When, therefore, the report contained in Re-Think- 
ing Missions came to us, our faith was not shaken, 
though some of the recommendations, if followed, 
would have been as another earthquake in this already 
shaken land. In his address on “The Doctrinal Im- 
plications of Re-Thinking Missions,” delivered at the 
meeting of the Missionary Association of Japan, Dr. 
Ostrom began by saying, “It was with keen interest 
that I began reading the Report of the Laymen’s Ap- 
praisal Commission. My initial interest soon changed 
to surprise, then to amazement, as I began to realize 
that the purport of the Report was a challenge to the 
Church to alter its objective of the missionary move- 
ment.” 

The Church of Christ in Japan sends a resolution 
to our Mission Board: 

“We regret that the findings of the Report of the 
Commission of Inquiry are based upon the viewpoint 
of a position that does not recognize the uniqueness of 
Christianity in its relation to other religions and the 
absoluteness of Christ. 

“We regret that, in regard to the establishment of 
the plan by the Inquiry for an investigation of re- 


ligious conditions in each country, the functional growth 
of the organized native church was not included as 
one of the objects of its study.” 

By faith, the mission met in special session in May 
and laid plans with an ever decreasing appropriation 
to carrv on the work which is here to be done; and 
even when it seems necessary to use less money, our 
faith that all will be well holds strong. However, 
things seem dark when we are confronted with such 
matters as reducing the efficiency of the missionary force 
to save house rent; kindergarten appropriations; cut- 
ting the itinerating budget to an absolutely inadeqate 
amount—the country workers must itinerate; and mak- 
ing another cut of more than 10 per cent on the Semi- 
narv and Carrie McMillan Home. 

Operations weaken, but they also make strong. And 
where we step back financiallv, often the Japanese are 
stepping forward and assuming responsibility. The 
Okasaki church has assumed responsibility for the 
kindergarten and is thereby being blessed. When it 
was mentioned to a Japanese connected with the Nagova 
kindergarten that the mission is facing the necessity 
of withdrawing support, he responded: “We can’t 
close! Things have come to the place now in Japan 
when a Christian institution can’t afford to slip back. 
With the larve Buddhist kindergarten in our neighbor- 
hood, even if we ourselves make sacrifices, we must go 
on!” Later. concerning the same subject, a pastor 
whose church has no kindergarten connection said, 
“The kindergartens are the responsibility of all the 
churches. We must work together now, and keep 
them going.” As the churches take over the kinder-. 
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gartens already established, the mission will be re- 
leased to establish new ones in places which are fre- 
quently opening to us, but which we have’not been 
able to occupy. 

THE KINDERGARTEN AND OTHER CHILDREN’S WorK 
have two important places in the plans for the build- 
ing of the Kingdom of God in Japan. First comes the 
teaching and training of the children themselves. ‘All 
this work with children is just seed sown some may 
claim,” Mrs. McIlwaine says, “but when, from my 
upstairs room, I hear a group of children reading the 
name on our gate exclaim, ‘McIlwaine Sensei!’ then, 
as they pass on, begin to sing, ‘The Lord is come! 
The Lord is come!’ I, for one, feel very glad and 
thankful to have even a little share in that precious 
seed sowing, and I am content to leave the result in 
the hands of the great Lord of the Harvest.” 

Then comes the opportunity to know and work with 
the parents. Mrs. Smythe says, “We have good 
mothers’. meetings at Shimidzu Kindergarten, from 
forty to fifty out of a possible eighty, and they show 
more interest in the definitely Christian part of the 
program. The committee is active and interested, and 
seems willing and glad to spread the Christian in- 
fluence of the kindergarten.” 

THE WRITTEN Worn has a great power in this land 
of readers, and wise are those who by faith use it. 
Dr. and Mrs. Munroe distribute many books and tracts 
and often have letters requesting more. Dr. Munroe 


quotes from some of the letters: ‘Will you send more 


books? I used to read the books you sent to my 
friend last year. He and I were both brought to re- 
pentance by them. Now I teach bamboo basket work 
in a reform school for boys, under government super- 
vision, and I want Christian books because they will 
help the boys.” 

“T found the book when I came home from school. 
My friends wished to read it too, and I now want 
them to know about Christ. I let them read the book; 
but when I took it away I felt sorry for them. They 
wanted to read it more. They begged for it.” 

Last August Dr. Walter McS. Buchanan published 
a pamphlet giving briefly the central truth of Chris- 
tianitv-—explaining the Name; the Object of Worship; 
the Meaning of the Cross; the Nature of God; the 
Life of Faith here; and the Eternal Hope beyond. 
The distinction between reverence toward ancestors and 
worship of God was emphasized. “This,” Dr. 
Buchanan says, “is the crucial point at present be- 
cause of the revived nationalistic spirit and the ac- 
companying emphasis on the native cults. Opponents 
of Christianity have made widespread the idea that 
Christians are neglectful of ancestors, whether of their 
family or the nation. I have sent the pamphlet to all 
the teachers of this one little province, over 4,000. 
What a force in the formation of public opinion!” 

The children’s interest in reading should, of course, 
not be neglected. Miss Kirtland has been using her 
garage as a bookroom for the school children who stop 
on their way home from school two days in the week. 
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She has gathered together all the good literature of a 
juvenile nature that she could find. The walls of the 
garage are covered with pictures from Christian maga- 
zines. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Bryan are using a special 
room in their home in a similar way. 


With joy we watch the GRowTH AND FAITH OF THE 
JAPANESE CHRISTIAN, individually and as a church. 
Dr. Smythe writes: “In thinking over the general 
situation during the period covering the past year, I 
would say that Christianity in Japan has been digging 
itself in. The general situation through the country 
has not been favorable. In no quarter have I seen any 
large turning to Christianity. But at the same time 
it seems to me that the native forces have been en- 
trenching themselves, have been strengthening their 
foundations, have been getting their organization into 
better and firmer shape. The future of Christianity 
in Japan lies with the Japanese, and perhaps this 
quiet time is the time when a firmer basis is being 
constructed from which the future advance can be 
made.” 


One has only to live in the midst of this people to 
realize the lack of ability to lead. A Presbyterian 
doctor elder, instructor in the Imperial University 
Medical school in Nagoya, where there are 350 stu- 
dents, remarked, when speaking of the Christian As- 
sociation of the Students, which has a membership of 
twenty-five: ‘The others all look to this group to take 
the lead in any activity in the line of service. They 
say that we are the only ones who know what to do.” 


Here and there we see constructive advance in as- 
suming responsibility on the part of the native Chris- 
tians. On Japanese Thanksgiving Day, the Toku- 
shima Province Christian Laymen held an all-day 
meeting. Laymen were in charge of the whole program 
which centered on the development of the individual 
Christian and his relation to his fellowmen. 


This growing sense of responsibility everywhere 
manifests itself not only in personal work but also in 
assuming the financial burdens in carrying on the 
work. Dr. Smythe says: “I have been assisting dur- 
ing the past two years in a type of church development 
which is entirely new to me. I have been associated 
with a group of three or four Christian men living on 
the outskirts of Nagoya who are undertaking with 
their own means and abilities to start a new church. 
All financial and other initiative comes from them.” 

The missionary himself uses every opportunity for 
the training of leaders. Dr. Logan gives us his plan 
as follows: “I keep a group of chosen persons around 
me, and make them the objects of my love, and help 
them to get on their feet and make a living, and train 
them in the Word of God so that they will be useful 
in the Kingdom of God. They stay with me in my 
home or in my New Life Hall for three or four months 
or a year, and then go out to live for Christ. The 
group numbers over 100 now. In training this group 
and others I teach the Word of God in my home from 
nine till eleven. Bible study is followed by prayer. 





Foreign 
Missions 
This group and the evangelists join me in widely broad- 
casting the gospel.” 

As in the home field, so in the foreign work, there 
are discouragements as well as encouragements. In 
some places Christianity is at a low ebb and it is diffi- 
cult to bring the people back to a high standard of 
discipleship. Being isolated, the missionaries’ visits 
are few and far between, so these babes in Christ 
fall away. 

Faith in the power of the Word of God never fails 
to give courage to the missionary. After the first les- 
son in the study of Exodus, which Mrs. McIlwaine 
taught, one woman said, “Thank you, O thank you, 
for causing me to read this over and over! Why, I 
couldn’t put it down, it was so very interesting! And 
when I did, the children gathered around me and 
begged: ‘Don’t stop, mother! Don’t stop! Read on 
and on!’” Many of the women in this class are 
from the slums and they are not accustomed to reading. 

Yet with all of these encouragements, today the 
strength of faith is receiving difficult tests under the 
beating wave of nationalism. ‘The ancient glories of 
the nation are being extolled by those in authority, 
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and that which opposes in any way is often criticized 
and censored. Along with this rise of the spirit of 
nationalism has come a revived effort to boost Shin- 
toism, the national cult. 


There are places where it would appear that the 
Christian cause is losing or suffering materially, but 
who will say that the faith of the missionary and the 
Japanese Christian has come to naught? Some are 
too weak to stand the strain and stress, but there are 
those who overcome, and in these cases we see the 
justification of our faith. 


So here we are at the close of our year—surrounded 
by problems, but not overwhelmed; faced with hav- 
ing to “hold back” in our institutions because of lack 
of funds, but proud that we have a part in the Chris- 
tian education of 850 students, at Golden Castle Col- 
lege, in giving Christian home and education to the 
fifty-six in the Carrie McMillan Home, and in train- 
ing those who are to become pastors in the Central 
Theological Seminary, leaving the results to our Mas- 
ter and “looking unto him who is the author and 
finisher of our faith.” 





In Korea 


Compiled by AURINE WILKINS, enlarged by REV. J. S. NISBET 


N SPITE of the depression (a word all too familiar 
in modern parlance), in spite of the difficulties and 
anxieties on every hand, we thank God who has 

given us a glorious in-gathering of souls for his King- 
dom. At the beginning of the year, as we viewed the 
future with its uncertainties, the assurance of another 
cut or cuts, the impossibility of opening new work, and 
the grave doubt as to the maintenance of work already 
established, we recalled his promises and began anew 
his work. Now, at the close of the year as we look 
back over the months, we would unitedly sing, “Praise 
God from Whom all blessings flow.” 

The emphasis throughout the year has been placed 
on personal evangelism and the efforts to place a copy 
of the Life of Christ in every non-Christian home. 
This has borne fruit in every phase of the work. 
Through the combined efforts of the several missions 
and the native Church, more than 1,400,000 copies of 
the Life of Christ in words of Scripture were given 
out. This was not done indiscriminately but by an 
organized plan, one copy to every non-Christian home. 
'hroughout the field, pastors and church members have 
shown an increased yearning for winning souls, many 
cold and indifferent churches have revived, new groups 
have sprung up and taken root in places where no 
missionary had been. Boys and girls in the schools 
are more concerned about parents and friends. 

One itinerator writes: ‘There are about 42,000 non- 
Christian homes in my evangelistic field. Does that 
sound like our task of evangelism is finished? Meet- 


ings have been held in numbers of churches with good 
results. Especially marked is the progress of our 
churches in general toward self-support.” 

Bible classes and institutes have been at high tide 
the past year. Kunsan’s Woman’s class registered 557, 
Mokpo 450, Kwangju 400. Chunju and Soonchun also 
report splendid attendance. The men’s classes had 
record-breaking enrollment. One station reported 554 
registered. Such a great number of men and women 
leaving their tasks and coming miles for ten days of 
study and inspiration is doing much to strengthen 
the church. The institutes of thirty Bible classes have 
also been well attended by men and women. Through- 
out the field, itinerators find many evidences of the 
good work done by those who have studied at the 
institutes. 

Another itinerator says: “An outstanding feature 
of the work in this field is the sectional Union Classes 
in which a number of churches unite in a central church 
for a week of Bible study with evangelistic meetings 
in the evening.” 

The reorganization and re-grading of the Neel Bible 
School in Kwangju and the Ada Hamilton Clark 
School in Chunju have enabled them to do better work, 
and the heads of these schools are much encouraged 
by the splendid attendance and fine work done. 

The Mission Bible School at Chunju continues its 
most important work of training women workers. All 
five of our mission stations were represented in the 
student body this year. ‘These students were first 
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prepared in Bible institutes or Junior Bible Schools, 
and were thus ready to carry the school curriculum. 
There is a very evident contrast between one of these 
new-comers and that same woman as she carries a 
diploma from the school. Five graduated this year 
and are added to a goodly number of former grad- 
uates, who, as Bible teachers, wives of pastors, or 
helpers are a great force, helping to carry into the 
darkest corners the Light that lighteth every man. 

The work by and among the women is being rapidly 
and thoroughly organized throughout the Korean Gen- 
eral Assembly. In the whole field it has the name of 
Union Evangelistic Society, but in our field it is called 
The Auxiliary. The three presbyterials have assisted 
in Home Missions and Leper Work, and have assumed 
their share in the general work. ‘The General As- 
sembly’s organization supports two women missionaries, 
one in China and one in Manchuria. The Assembly 
listened with pleasure to the chairman of this Com, 
mittee make her report. 


The Mission High School for boys at Chunju was 
granted Designation by the Government. Mr. Linton, 
the principal, says, “During all of our efforts for desig- 
nation the main purpose of our school has never been 
allowed to slip into the background. All understand 
that our school is here to propagate Christianity.” 
Designation by the Government means that the grad- 
uates have equal standing with those from registered 
schools. Unlike the latter, Bible is taught in the cur- 
riculum and chapel exercises are held during school 
hours. 

The Central School for girls, Jennie Speer, at 
Kwangju, which was built and equipped by the Birth- 
day Gift from the women in 1927, has for the past 
two years had the largest enrollment of its history. 
Despite difficulties growing out of reduced appropria- 
tions, the school authorities are still working for and 
hoping to receive designation. 

All of the station schools have had splendid attend- 
ance, many with the largest enrollment in their his- 
tory. These schools are very vital evangelistic agencies. 
The Bible is taught as part of the curriculum. Many 
students going out from these schools become leaders 
in their churches. Extension Sunday schools are car- 
ried on by the students and teachers, thus giving Bible 
training to thousands of children every Sunday. Dur- 
ing the summer vacation, many Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools are held. Many of the station schools have 
Industrial Departments, thus enabling many a student 
to earn part of his expenses and also to learn the 
dignity of labor. 

Our medical plants have had an unusually busy year. 
In most of the hospitals there has been an increase in 
the number of Japanese patients, who are the best pay- 
ing patients. The increase is due to better equipment 
(such as X-ray, Diathermy), continued presence of the 
foreign doctor, additions to buildings, thus making it 
less crowded. 


The long-planned addition to the Alexander Hos- 
pital is completed. This addition was made possible 
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by a gift from Mrs. Alexander, and it has added greatly 
to the efficiency of the hospital. 

One hospital reports 21,441 patients treated in Dis- 
pensary, besides 1,975 in-patients. Four hospitals have 
only one foreign doctor and one foreign nurse for each 
hospital, one has neither foreign doctor nor nurse. 

Severance Union Medical College has continued to 
make its valuable contribution to the force of men 
equipped in modern Materia Medica. A diploma from 
this institution entitles one to practice anywhere in 
Korea. However, there are Government schools whose 
diploma entitles the holder to practice anywhere in 
the Japanese Empire, and this creates a superior posi- 
tion over Severance. Therefore the school authorities 
are making plans to secure a like permission for 
Severance graduates. This calls for an outlay of some 
Y200,000. At this time it is rather difficult to raise 
that amount. There is no difficulty in getting all the 
students the school can accommodate. Only forty are 
enrolled the first year and there are usually some 200 
applicants. This enables the school to select a fine 
group of forty. 

The Christian Literature Society has carried on its 
work effectively in spite of the handicap of reduced 
funds, doing the best year’s work in its history, and 
closed the year without a deficit. It has furnished all 
Korea with good reading, produced the Sunday-school 
Lesson Helps for all Presbyterian and Methodist Sun- 
day schools, the weekly newspaper for these two denomi- 
nations, good sheet tracts by the tens of thousands, 
good books in large numbers, and one small book, 
The Life of Christ, in simple Bible language. This 
little book reached the unprecedented output of 1,400,- 
000 copies. 

Union Theological Seminary continues its most im- 
portant work and is enabled to graduate men as fast 
as the churches are able to employ and support them. 
As the supply is meeting the demand, the requirements 
for entrance are being raised. There is a most decided 
increase in the number of college graduates in the 
student body. Rev. W. D. Reynolds, D. D. LL. D., 
and Rev. H. Namkung, Th. M., D. D., continue their 
acceptable work as professors 

The Pyeng Yang Foreign School for the sons and 
daughters of the missionaries fills a most important 
place in the economy of our mission life. It enables 
the missionaries to keep their children within easy 
reach during the early formative years and still give 
them high school training of A grade in the midst of 
the most wholesome religious surroundings. One of 
our own graduates, Elizabeth Wilson, joined the faculty 
last fall. In June eighteen students completed the 
course and were ready for college in America. The 
enrollment for the year was 125, of these eighteen 
were Southern Presbyterians. 

That God has blessed and is blessing the work in 
Korea is evident on every land. It is just as evident 
that the work is not completed. Neither has it reached 
the place where foreign workers and money are no 
longer needed. The missionaries willingly carry on 
despite increasing handicaps, but it is hard -to see 
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all around us opportunities for new work and not be 
able to seize them, to be continually wondering if the 
work already begun can be maintained. Can our 





Church at home fail to meet this opportunity? Can it 
withhold the blessing it could give? Can it afford to 
miss the blessing it would receive? 





Viva Mexico 


By MARGARET SHELBY, Cuernavaca, Mich., Mexico 


“Mexico is calling you, calling you, hearken! 
Clouds of ill-feeling no longer must darken 
Our Aztec woodlands which smiling glisten 
With glorious sunshine of goodwill, so listen!” 


T IS November, the mountains are covered with 
| wild flowers, the daily rains of five months have de- 

parted, the public and private and mission schools 
have closed for two months of vacation—it is the very 
time for the Mexico missionaries to get together to 
take inventory and make plans for 1934. Is it an 
exciting time? Well, come down some November and 
decide for yourself. Almost every missionary considers 
his garments, and selects the best (although they were 
also the best several years ago), struggles through the 
writing of an annual personal and field report of the 
happenings of the past year, gets a round-trip second- 
class ticket, and eagerly anticipates being with his very 
best friends and comrades. For what better friends 
can we have than Christians who work for the same 
purpose of “Thy Kingdom Come” and who understand 
and appreciate one another’s life and efforts? 

Well, we’re together in Zitacuaro, Michoacan, for our 
annual meeting. The first day is a terrible emotional 
strain for each of us. Of course we are glad to be 
together, but a year has passed and it has brought 
many changes. We look around for Mrs. Shelby, who 
was always most enthusiastic and inspiring, but it is 
now a year since she was taken to the Heavenly Home. 
We are glad she is at Home, but we cannot restrain 
the tears from our eyes. Our hearts and glances looked 
for Miss McClelland, but we were disappointed in not 
finding her. Because of ‘sickness she had to leave 
hurriedly for the United States for treatment. We miss 
her wise counsel, ideas and ideals about the work. 
The Coppedges were on furlough, but we were happy 
for them to be absent from our meeting because they 
are cheerfully mending their nets in the United States 
for better service in 1934. 

Several parents wipe away falling tears because they 
keenly miss their grown or growing-up children who 
are in the homeland. There are really very few chil- 
dren—“Hippocacks”—as the members of the fraternity 
of Mexico missionary children are designated. Only 
the youngest ones who can still be cared for and taught 
at home are present. The resignation of the E. C. 
Murrays made us sad. We would rather see our num- 
ber increase than decrease. As we look around at the 
eighteen of us gathered together, we feel age is creep- 
Ing on, health is failing, our number is decreasing, 


and there is no new young blood coming in to strengthen 
us. Three of our number seem just about to break in 
health—they are going on sheer will power. The past 
year has broken many family ties for us, that is, for 
the time being. 

As we think back over the past year, we see our 
schools with half of the student body of former years. 
Our overhead expenses have to remain more or less the 
same. We cannot cut very much on the number of 
teachers to carry the full teaching program, we cannot 
dismiss the cooks, although fifteen boys eat in the place 
of thirty. We want to put our emphasis on teaching 
Christian boys and girls, but they are usually the most 
unable to pay for their tuition and expenses. If we 
receive children of wealthier families who can pay the 
expenses, we generally receive worldly, unChristian 
students who do not become leaders in our Church 
work. ‘The devil or the deep blue sea!” 

As we look at the Seminary we see (humanly speak- 
ing although we know the Lord worketh in mysterious 
ways and seeth not as man seeth) very little promising 
material for future ministers. As we notice the federal 
and state laws concerning schools and religious work 
of all kind, we are discouraged to see them become 
stricter and stricter. As we look at our presbytery, 
we are discouraged at the failure of giving a clear 
vision of real self-support to our ministers and congre- 
gations. We have certainly talked enough about self- 
support. Why have we been unable to implant the 
idea clearly? Is it really due to the mistaken idea 
in foreign countries that all Americans are extremely 
rich? -Is our nationality to blame? Surely it cannot 
be that, for in Christ there can be neither Jew nor 
Greek. As we glance at ourselves, our thoughts and 
actions of the past year, we are discouraged at still 
being so human, so void of supernatural power, and 
still so imperfect. This retrospective thinking makes 
us feel more keenly that we cannot do the work. We 
must depend more than ever upon God. There is a 
great fellow feeling among us all. We realize that we 
are working together for the same interest of Christ’s 
Kingdom in Mexico, that we have our faults, and that 
we are facing the same problems. We are also con- 
vinced of our necessity for more fervent and prevailing 
prayer in the Holy Spirit. 

“When God wants to make a man, he puts him into 
some storm. The history of manhood is always rough 
and rugged. No man is made until he has been out 
into the surge of the storm and found the sublime 
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Mexico missionaries, including several Mexican friends and servants, mission meeting, 
Zitacuaro, November, 1933 


fulfillment of the prayer, ‘O God, take me, break me, 
make me.’” May he take each one of us and break 
us and make us as individuals and as a group of mis- 
sionaries. 

After the emotional strain of sadness, heartache, 
discouragement, and confession of the first two days, 
we turn to constructing plans for advance in 1934. 
“Speak to the children of Israel, that they go forward.” 
There are many things that encourage us and which 
inspire us to go forward with greater effort. The 
marked spiritual growth and voluntary service for 
Christ of the few students we did have in Zitacuaro 
and Chilpancingo, the splendid reports we have re- 
ceived from the majority of the Cuernavaca Bible School 
students, which Mr. Ross says constitutes the most 
helpful feature of the year’s work. .The success of 
the young Mexican Christian doctor, Samuel Reyna, 
and the Morelia Hospital, as a whole, are most stimu- 
lating. 

We rejoice over the splendid president, Rev. Ascun- 
cion Blanco, of the Seminary in Coyoacan, and. of the 
successful codperation between Dr. W. A. Ross and 
Senor Blanco. The marked change from hostility to 
friendliness in the general attitude of the citizens of 
Patzcuaro and nearby towns in three years’ time prove 
to us the successfulness of Mr. H. L. Ross’ evangelistic 
efforts in that fanatical part of our field. 


Mr. Ross says, “The most outstanding thing in the 
evangelistic field has been the Convention of Laymen 
held in Toluca and the appointment of a “Central 
Committee, made up of Mexicans. Miss Gomez was 
one of the Committee.” 

Senorita Gomez’s missionary work among the women 
throughout our three states, and the growth of the 
woman’s work through her influence are thrilling. We 
are intensely interested in Senor Gonzalo Baez Camar- 
go’s Camp movement here. He is Secretary of Re- 
lious Education of the Protestant Churches in Mexico. 
These Camps are spiritual retreats, usually of one 
week’s duration for young men and another week for 
women. During Easter week of 1934, he planned to 
have an extra week of camp for Intermediate boys as 
an experiment. (We suppose this was carried out.— 
Ed.) 

We are happy that one of the ministers in our pres- 
bytery plans to attend this Methodist camp with the 
purpose of learning how to conduct just such a camp 
in our own Southern Presbyterian field. Can’t you see 
that we are advancing? 

It was gratifying to see the interest taken at the two 
state conventions in Guerrero in spiritual matters. 
These two conventions were conducted by the Mexican 
ministers of that state with the purpose of encouraging 
small congregations, fostering Christian fellowship with 
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believers from different parts of the state, and giving 
special training concerning the Bible, how to become 
more effective personal workers, and how to combat 
erroneous beliefs of the Russelites, Holy Rollers and 
Seventh Day Adventists who are becoming prevalent 
in that state. It is desired that these conventions will 





continue to be held every six months in Guerrero dur- 
ing 1934. 

The growth in spirituality, in taking responsibility, 
and in sacrifice of self and salaries of our Mexican 
teachers in Chilpancingo and Zitacuaro is exceedingly 

(Continucd on page 320) 





July 1—Rev. C. K. Cummings, Japan (retired). 
July 1t—Rev. Geo. W. Taylor, Jr., Brazil. 
July 2—Rev. P. Frank Price, China. 

July 2—Rev. J. M. Sydenstricker, Brazil. 
July 4—Miss Elizabeth Talbot, China. 

July 5—Miss Lina Boyce, Brazil. 

July 6—Miss Margaret Wilson, Brazil. 

July 8—Rev. A. R. Craig, China. 

July 9—Mrs. J. K. Hobson, Africa. 

July 9—Mrs. Chas. W. Worth, Jr., China. 
July 11—Miss Alice J. McClelland, Mexico. 
July 11—Mrs. J. Franklin Watt, Africa. 
July 14—Mrs. W. G. Neville, Brazil. 

July 15—Mrs. Plumer Smith, Africa. 

July 17—Prof. R. C. Morrow, Mexico. 

July 18—Rev. W. C. Buchanan, Japan. 

July 19—Rev. J. W. Allen, Africa. 

July 19—Mrs. Kate B. Cowan, Brazil (retired). 
July 19—Rev. A. L. Edmiston, Africa. - 

July 19—Mrs. Joseph Hopper, Korea. 

July 19—Mrs. W. C. Porter, Brazil (retired). 
July 19—Rev. W. A. Ross, Mexico. 

July 19—Mrs. R. M. Wilson, Korea. 

July 20—Mrs. R. C. Morrow, Mexico. 

July 20—Mrs. H. C. Ostrom, Japan. 


Happy Birthday to You! 


July 20—Miss Ruby Rogers, Africa. 

July 20—Mr. A. M. Shive, Africa. 

July 21—Miss Susan McD. Currell, Japan. 
July 22—Rev. Bruce R. Cumming, Korea. 

July 22—Miss Maria J. Atkinson, Japan. 

July 23—Miss Janet Crane, Korea. 

July 23—Mrs. W. B. Harrison, Korea (retired). 
July 24—Mrs. R. F. Cleveland, Africa. 

July 28—Dr. John H. Reed, China. 

July 28—Rev. Plumer Smith, Africa. 

July 29—Rev. Jas. N. Montgomery, China. 
July 30—Dr. L. Nelson Bell, China. 

July 30—Mrs. C. N. Caldwell, China (retired). 
July 30—Miss Anna McQueen, Korea. 

July 31—Rev. E. H. Hamilton, China. 


Eprror’s NoreE:—A Birthday Card, unsealed and with 
signature only, bearing a 1% cent stamp, may be mailed 
to any of the above, to the address which appears on 
the last pages of every other issue of this magazine. If 
cards are sealed, regular first-class postage must be 
paid—5 cents to Africa, China, Japan and Korea; 3 
cents to Brazil and Mexico. Star before the name of 
the missionary listed on the last pages of this maga- 
zine, indicates “on furlough.” The home address will 
be supplied by the Educational Department, Box 330, 
Nashville, Tenn., on request. 





Africa—Miss Virginia Allen 
Rev. and Mrs. A. C, McKinnon 


Missionary Departures 


Mis Margaret Liston 
Miss Ruby Rogers 





FOREIGN MISSION REPORT FOR 1933-34 


Regular Receipts from living donors....................... $572,143.68 
Regular Receipts from Legacies and Income Sources........ $ 39,620.22 

$611,763.90 
ee, ka Sedeveek ou Wes@eeucen $587,049.94 


Surplus with $15,000 fund for deficit reduces net deficit to $290,210.70, a 


reduction of $39,713.86. 


Results due to unusual amount from legacies. 


EDWIN T. WILLIS, Treasurer. 
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A Captive Maid 


Condensed from A Story from Congo Land 
By MRS. SOPHIA W. CROWLEY 


strong man, the most powerful chief in all the 

region. He had killed hundreds in battle and 
had eaten many of the strong men, for he thought that 
the flesh of strong men, if eaten, would make him a 
stronger man. He had more wives and more slaves 
than any chief had ever seen. He was feared all along 
the great Kasai river. But now he lay so weak, so 
sick, with terrible pains in his head, and his face 
and body covered with terrible sores; for Batula was 
ill with smallpox. 

This disease was dreaded through all countries and 
the men and women in Batula’s village were wailing 
and shrieking. If he should die, nothing could keep 
many of these slaves from being thrown into the grave 
with him. You see they thought that these slaves 
would go with him to another world and be his slaves 
there. 

The witch doctor was with him day by day, al- 
ways with the same prescription for the sick, always 
with the same dances before the sick man; and still 
Batula did not eat and was growing weaker day by 
day. Would you like to know what the witch doc- 
tor’s medicine was? Listen, and I will tell you. He 
came to Batula’s hut and told him there were evil 
spirits about him. Now the Congo people believe in 
two spirits-—a good spirit and a bad spirit—and they 
are always trying to do something to keep the evil 
spirit from harming them. So when the witch doctor 
told Batula about the evil spirit, he also told him to 
put a goat in a bush near the house, and some time 
in the night the evil spirit would come and take away 
the goat; and then he would be pleased and leave 
Batula, who would soon get well. 

Now Batula, as I have told you, was a very rich 
chief and had many fine goats, and the witch doctor 
wanted them. So Batula had a goat placed in the 
bush and in the night it disappeared; but, alas, the 
poor man grew no better. Every day the witch doctor 
told him the same thing, until all the goats were gone. 
Then the witch doctor told him that someone had be- 
witched him and that he would have to find the witch 
and put him or her to death. 

Now among Batula’s slaves was a bright, happy- 
faced girl, named Moso. Just a few days before he 


Or BATULA lay ill, perhaps dying; he was a 


was taken ill, Batula had been down the river and 
bought this girl. She spoke a different language and 
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the marks on her body were different from those on 
Batula’s people, showing that she belonged to a dif- 
ferent tribe. You see, many of the Congo tribes make 
cuttings on their bodies to show to what tribe they 
belong. Then another thing, this girl had a queer- 
looking fetish and she had been seen talking to it. 
(You know a fetish is something that people who do 
not know the true God, worship. They believe it 
has a spirit in it). It was white inside and had little 
black marks over it, and she would look at it, and talk 
to it, and then kneel down and say some words, and 
two words she would say often were, “Jesu Christu.” 
Now why did she kneel down and why did she say, 
“Jesu Christu,” and what did those words mean any- 
way? She must be a witch, and if the witch doctor 
would tell Batula to have her put to death, then he 
would be well again. 

The witch must do something to keep the people 
thinking he could cure their sicknesses. So he de- 
cided to tell Batula that Moso was a witch. Poor 
girl! She did not understand their language, but she 
knew what was done in her village before the mis- 
sionaries came and told them “God’s palaver”; and 
ever since she had been a Christian she had tried so 
hard to teach others the blessed story of Jesus and his 
love—that story which had changed her life and made 
her love her neighbors as herself. 

What could she do now if she were accused of this 
crime? Would it be that the Lord would let her suffer 
for this of which she was not guilty? She trusted her 
Saviour perfectly and went to her grass hut and kneeled 
down and asked God to help her in this dark hour. 
Outside she could hear the shouts and yells and her 
name spoken many times. Then the people burst into 
her hut and dragged her to the “palaver house” (you 
would call it the “courthouse” of the village), and 
set her before the witch doctor. 

The witch doctor wore a large mask on his head 
made of fur and decorated with beads and cowrie 
shells; around his neck a necklace of leopard’s teeth, 
strung together with elephant hair; his dress was 
woven of grass, with a deep fringe of grass on its 
lower edge; his body was covered with grease and red 
paint. In his right hand he held a cup of poison and 
pointed to Moso and called her a witch and said that 
she must die so that Batula might be saved. 

Just then there was the noise of someone coming 
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through the tall grass, and suddenly in burst three 
dark-skinned men like themselves and one with milk- 
white skin, eyes the color of the sky and hair like 
grass when it was prepared for weaving. Never be- 
fore had these people seen a man like this one. Batula 
had told them about such a one when he went down 
the river. They were so much astonished that for 
the time they forgot Batula’s illness and Moso. The 
sharp eyes of the stranger saw at once that something 
was going on in the village and knew that the witch 
doctor held the poison cup for some purpose; so he 
asked what the palaver was about. When Moso heard 
him speak, she rose to her feet for they were speaking 
her language; perhaps God had sent them to save her. 

So she spoke to the strangers and told them that 
many moons ago a white man and woman had come to 
her village and told her people of Jesu Christu, who 
died that they might have everlasting life, and how 
this man and his wife preached and taught them in 
school, and ‘‘“Mama,” as she called the white woman, 
had told them about the little captive maid who be- 
longed to a man Naaman, who was ill with leprosy, 
and through this little maid, Naaman was brought to 
the Lord; and she said that she, too, was a captive, 
a slave in her own country, and her master, who was 
not a Christian, had sold her to Batula. Now she 
had been praying that she might help her master get 
rid of his disease and to know God. Then she told 
them how she had been taken to the palaver house 
to be killed. 

When she finished her story the white man said: 
“Show me the sick man,” and took her by the hand. 
Now the village people were very angry at this, but 
one of the strangers, named Nsaki, who understood 
their language, told them that the white man came 
from a wonderful and powerful country, and when 
ill, they must let him see them and he would help 
them get well, and that Moso must go with him to 
Batula. So, after much talk, they consented. 
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As soon as the missionary looked at Batula, he 
knew what to do, and opening his medicine kit he 
mixed some medicine and gave it to him. Then, 
after leaving someone with the sick man, he gathered 
the people together and Nsaki told them of Jesus’ 
love. 

Just then someone came and asked the white man 
to come to Batula. He was much better, but too weak 
to come to the white man. He found the people wild 
with delight, because Batula was so much better, and 
they begged the missionary to stay with them for two 
weeks. So the missionary stayed and, with Nsaki, 
who could tell the people what the missionary said, 
he preached to them and many hundreds were brought 
to Christ, and Batula and the same old witch doctor, 
who had been so anxious to put Moso to death, were 
among the number. Moso thanked God daily for such 
a blessing. 

The missionary had to go on to the next village, 
but Nsaki and Moso stayed on (now Moso could speak 
with them), and taught them of God. They taught 
the people to read. Then they went from village to 
village and many came to know Christ. 

Batula became ill again, but what a change from 
his former illness! Now the people met and prayed 
that God would make him well if it was his will, and 
that he would forgive his sins, and if he was to die, 
that God would take him to himself. And Batula 
died and the missionary came back to the village with 
some supplies for their school, and how delighted he 
was to find such a change. 

During the missionary’s visit Nsaki and Moso were 
married, and in that far-off village where Moso was 
once tried for her life, she and her husband worked 
and taught, and through them many precious souls 
have been won for Christ, and, where once terrible 
cannibal feasts were held, now is heard prayer and 
praise to God for his goodness and for the gift of 
his dear son, Jesus Christ. 





Junior Missionary Program for May 1934 


Topic - - ~ Africa 

Catt to WorsHtp—(Quiet music) ‘Worship the 
King.” 

Lorp’s PRAYER IN CONCERT. 

MINUTES. 

Rott Catt—Answer with the name and location of a 
mission in our Congo Mission. 

BUsINEss. 

CoLLEcTION SoNG AND OFFERING. 

ScripTuRE REapiInc—2 Kings 5:1-15. 

PRraYER—For a blessing on our missionaries, that they 
may be kept strong and well. For the young 
Christians in the Congo, that they may be able 
to witness for Christ. Thanksgiving for those 
who have accepted Christ and are doing what they 
can for him. 

Sonc—“What Will You Give to Jesus?” 


StorreEs—Some Native African Stories. 
(April Survey, page 228) 

Story—A Captive Maid. 

Qu1z—What Do You Know About Africa? 
(April Survey, page 232) 

Sonc—Selected. 

CLOSE WITH A CHAIN OF PRAYER. 





SUGGESTIONS 

Have a map of Africa in a conspicuous place and as 
the roll is answered let one of the children locate the 
missionary’s station on the map. 

For a change, let one of the children tell the Bible 
Story of Naaman, instead of having the Scripture read. 

All of the stories should be told, not read. 

The songs are taken from Premier Hymns. 

Map Talk on Africa may be had from the Educa- 
tional Department, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., free of 
charge. 
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The 1934 Birthday Offering 


I have been asked to send a message to the Presbyterial with regard to the Birthday Of- 
fering from the Woman’s Auxiliary this year—part of which is to come to this office for 
the work of Ministerial Relief. The money is to be forwarded to homes of our retired min- 
isters and missionaries where an invalid wife, a widow, or little children are in special need. 
The gift is to be over and above the small monthly checks remitted to these homes. 

Never in its history has our Church made adequate provision to meet the needs of our min- 
isters and missionaries who on account of age or disability have been forced to retire both from 
labor and from income, and of the needy widows and little, fatherless children of those who 
have died. As you recall this fact you can have some idea of what it has meant that six times 
in the past three years we have had to scale the appropriations made to these homes. 

The need in many is pathetic and appealing. We are fully persuaded that if the members 
of the Presbyterian Family could adequately appreciate the condition, the money so greatly 
needed would be forthcoming at once. Our hearts are greatly rejoiced at the prospect of this 
additional help from the Women of the Church at this time. 

There are now 537 homes on the roll of Ministerial Relief. The need in each one of these 
has been investigated by the session of the church, by our Committee in the Presbytery, and 
by this Executive Committee. These men and women have faithfully served their generation 
by the will of God. They have spent their all in human ministries. They cannot work any 
longer. Many of them will soon be called to their Eternal Home. While they wait the sum- 
mons of the Master they have none of the comforts of life—in some of these devoted, refined, 
Southern Presbyterian homes they do not have the necessary things of life. What a privilege 
to minister to them in the name of him who said: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

Those who receive the benefit of these funds do not complain. They show the deepest 
gratitude for what has been done. They are trusting God—God is trusting his Church. They 
often write something like this: “We are constantly remembering at the Throne of Grace those 
who have made this relief possible.” I am sure all of you will rejoice to know that you have 
a large place in these prayers. ~ ; 

May I take this opportunity to thank you all for the liberal “Joy Gift” made in December. 
This prevented the sad necessity of a further reduction in the amounts remitted to these homes 
in March. Very gratefully yours, 

HENRY H. SWEETS, 
Secretary. 





ILLULOLLLLLLL ARARARAR 

























Setting Free 


Oh, education is not the process of putting things into a man. It is a development. It is 

a bid to every man to come out, and do and be his best! Education is not the process of put- 

ting things into a man. It is the process of getting things out of him. It is, as Hawthorne sug- 

gests in The Marble Faun, not the sculptor’s task by carving to impress a figure upon the 

| marble, but rather by the touch of genius to “set free the glorious form” from the marble’s cold 
and jealous grasp.—President John Henry Harms, Newberry College, S. C. 
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Mothers 


often with much cheap and commercialized sen- 

timentality, may not there come again before our 
minds the fresh sweetness of the gospel story, and the 
memory of that mother whom the angel of God greeted, 
“Hail, thou that art highly favored.” And in what 
did this favor consist? In this: “Thou shalt bring 
forth a son, and shalt call his name Jesus.” “And 
Mary said, Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it 
unto me according to thy word.” And not until after 
she had reached this high-water-mark of consecration 
did she exclaim, “From henceforth all generations shall 
call me blessed.” 

And there come to memory those other mothers, all 
down through the centuries, whose children rise up and 
call them blessed : 

“Tt is not merely an alliterative epigram when we 
say, ‘The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world.’ 
It is a fact. The development of the affections in 
children precedes that of the intellect. The mother 
governs through the affections, and she alone is brought 
into the closest relations with the children during the 
formative period of their lives. . . . Astronomers tell 
us that the light of a star lingers on the earth for 
thousands of years after the star itself has left its 
place in the firmament. However that may be, it is 
certain that the influence of these blessed luminaries 
of the home abides with their children and their chil- 
dren’s children long after they themselves have gone 
hence.”—(“Religion in the Home,” by Walter W. 
Moore. ) 

And there are those other women, who, without 
bearing the name of mother have played a mother’s 
part: 

“Slowly there comes into view an ever-lengthening 
line of women teachers. No baby voices ever call 
them ‘mother,’ they never feel the clasp of little hands. 
But because in service, unselfish, unstinted, uncounted, 
they from the flame of their own hearts are lighting 
the boys and girls they teach into life eternal, there 
shines about their radiant heads the everlasting stars 
of those who teach for God. Knowing all the beauty 
of that unrewarded service, it seems that for that far- 
stretching bright succession of women, there can be no 
name so fit, so beautiful as ‘Mothers of Souls.’ ” 
(“Mothers of Souls,” by Mildred Welch.) 

They pass before our memories, these mothers of 
the ages, those whom we have known, and those whom 
we have never seen. Our hearts rise up in gratitude 
to them, but what return can we make to them, now? 

They pass. What, then, shall we offer to our Lord 
as thank-offering for these lives? ‘There comes the 
old, old answer, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” 

They pass. Who are these mothers of the present 
day who follow? 

They are the Mothers of the Manse. They are those 
who for years have stood lovally at the side of our 


A T A time when mothers are being remembered, 


ministers, helping to keep the Light burning, and 
who are now almost spent in the struggle. They, too, 
pass; their forms are dim and shadowy, but they 
speak, and their voices are human and clear: 

“T hope my three little daughters will grow up into 
thoughtful women and will be a credit to the Church 
they are learning to love. We have been wonderfully 
blest in so many ways; our Heavenly Father surely 
watches and cares for his own. We are doing the best 
we can and are trusting in him. I am doing the best 
I can to teach them to do what is right. We thank 
you for the personal interest in our welfare.” 

“T received your check and the letter telling me 
about the financial condition of the Committee. I am 
sorry more than I can say, and I hate to tell you 
about my condition for it is not at all pleasant and 
does not help you a bit. But our Lord knows all 
and ‘He will provide.’ The Committee will do their 
best, I am sure, for this widow and orphans who 
depend only on God and what the Church can give 
in memory of their father who gave his life for the 
work, and who was always confident that his family 
would never be forgotten by the Church he served.” 

“Words are inadequate to express the delight of 
my three small children and my gratitude when we 
received the special gift at Christmas time. Last 
Christmas (1932) was our first since the beloved hus- 
band and father had gone to his Heavenly Home. 
People of the church and others were very kind, and 
on Christmas Eve our home was well stocked with 
food, clothing, and toys for the children. We struggled 
through that year and at times I thought I could not 
go on. And when we reached this Christmas (1933), 
there was only one visitor on Christmas Eve, not even 
a card from the church members, no visit from the 
pastor—nothing. The world and the Church had 
gone on and we were forgotten—with the exception of 
those kind friends who made the gift possible. Do 
not misunderstand me, I am not bitter; but you can’t 
imagine how my heart was warmed when your gift 
came. Then I knew that the Church did remember.” 

These mothers, too, pass by. Who follows in their 
train? 

It is a beautiful custom, the Birthday Offering, 
brought each year by women for women. This month, 
as we bring our love gifts for these needy Mothers of 
the Manse, may not there be before our memories those 
other mothers of all time? 

And as we bring our gifts in memory of them— 
and of the Lord Jesus—we, too, may join the pro- 
cession of mothers. For, ‘Whosoever shall do the 
will of my Father which is in heaven, the same 1s 
my brother, and sister, and mother.” (Matt. 12:50.) 


“Accept my confession and my thanks, O my God, 
for countless mercies which I leave untold. But I must 
not omit to tell what my soul yearns to bring to birth 
concerning her, Thy handmaid, who brought me to birth. 
For her who was twice my mother—in the flesh, that I 
might be born into this earthly light; in heart, that 
I might be born into life eternal.”—Augustine, 
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What Do You Know 





About the Work of Ministerial Relief? 
Twenty Questions By KATHARINE A. SEE 


1. What is meant by Ministerial Relief? 

The help our Church gives to its retired ministers 
and missionaries and to the families of deceased min- 
isters. 


2. What is this work sometimes called? 


“The Love-Center of the Church’s work.” 

3. What Committee of our Church has charge of 
this work? 

The Executive Committee of Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief, 410 Urban Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Executive Secretary, Dr. Henry H. Sweets. 

4. Who may receive help from the funds of Min- 
isterial Relief ? 

(a) Old ministers and missionaries; (b) invalid 
ministers; (c) widows of ministers; (d) lay mission- 
aries; (e) minor or invalid orphans of ministers. 

5. How many are now on the roll of Ministerial 
Relief ? 

205 ministers, 287 widows, 49 orphans in 38 homes, 
10 lay missionaries—540 homes. 

6. Give some facts about the 205 ministers on the 
roll of Ministerial Relief. 

(a) These have been forced to retire from the 
active ministry and from regular salaries on account 
of age or disability. (b) Their average age is 71 
years. (c) Their average length of service is 35 years 
—their aggregate service over 7,000 vears. 

7. Give some facts about the 287 widows on the 
roll of Ministerial Relief. 

(a) Some of these shared their husbands’ labors 
for many years and are now left alone, too old or 
feeble to support themselves. (b) Others are kept 
from employment by the care of their children—there 
are 52 little children in these homes. 

8. Why cannot these ministers provide for them- 
selves? 

Because they were called away from money-making; 
and most of them received salaries too small to enable 
them to save anything—now their strength is gone. 

9. Why should we support these ministers and their 
families? 

Because the ministry is a full-time, life-time job, 
and therefore deserves life-time support. 

10. Give two commands of God pertaining to min- 
isterial support. 





(a) From the Old Testament: 


“Take heed to 
thyself that thou forsake not the Levite as long as thou 


livest upon the earth.” (Deut. 12:19.) 

(b) From the New Testament: “Even so hath the 
Lord ordained that they which preach the gospel should 
live of the gospel.” (I Cor. 9:14.) 

11. What proportion of our Church offerings are 
asked for this Cause? 

Thirteen per cent of all gifts to Assembly’s causes. 


12. What happens when the Executive Committee 
does not receive the amount asked? 

It is necessary to “scale” or “cut’’ the amounts sent 
to each of these homes. 

13. How often have such cuts occurred? 

Six times within the past three years. 


14. What is the amount now being sent to these 
homes? 

This varies with the length of service and the need. 
The average is now 59 cents a day. 

15. What other sources of support have these fami- 
lies? ; 

(a) Some receive aid from relatives, own a little 
home, or have some small investment. (b) Many 
have no financial resources other than the appropria- 
tion from Ministerial Relief. 


16. How many beneficiaries of Ministerial Relief 
are there in your synod? 

(For information on this and the two following 
questions, write for the leaflet, “Serving our Genera- 
tion.”’) 

17. What amount was sent last vear FROM the 
Louisville office for Christian Education and Minis- 
terial Relief in your synod? 

18. What amount was sent TO the Louisville office 
last year for this work from your synod? 

19. What is the Ministers’ Annuity Fund? 

A plan of the Church for putting the future care 
of its ministers on a just and business-like basis; this 
will go into effect as soon as the necessary initial funds 
are raised. 


20. What is the 1934 Auxiliary Birthday Objective? 

An Emergency Fund for the relief of pressing needs 
among families of home mission workers and families 
of retired and deceased ministers on the roll of Min- 
isterial Relief. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1932—April 1, 1933.............. $129,567.61 


Increase for twelve months 
Decrease from other sources 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—April 1, 1934.............. $153,421.56 


CHOCO OHCREDOC CES HEE CORD GOD O® 


EWE SNe dees bd ode y teen $ 20,610.46 








50 WRN a eid whee waa eee $3 23,853.95 


3,243.49 
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Christian Education THE PRESBYTE RIAN SURVEY 


and Ministerial Relief 








The Fellowship of Prayer 


“Tf ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are above, where Christ 
sitteth on the right hand of God.” (Col. 3:1.) 

“Grant, we beseech Thee, Almighty God, that like as we do believe thine only- 
begotten Son our Lord Jesus Christ to have ascended into the heavens, so we may 
also in heart and mind thither ascend, and with him continually dwell, who liveth 
and reigneth with Thee and the Holy Ghost, one God, world without end.” 

May we share the experience of the Apostles, who learned that the risen Lord, 
was an ever-present Lord: 

“And as they thus spake, Jesus himself stood in the midst of them, and saith 
unto them, Peace be unto you.” (Luke 24:36.) 

And may this consciousness of his presence increase our courage, and the realiza- 
tion of his glory our obedience: 

“And let us run with patience the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus 
the author and finisher of our faith; who, for the joy that was set before him, en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame, and is set down at the right hand of the throne 
of God.” (Hebrews 12:1-2.) 

“Almighty Saviour, Who art ascended to the right hand of the Father, and hast 
poured forth the manifold gifts of the Spirit upon thy Church; dispose thy people 
faithfully to use all that Thou givest them in the furtherance of thy Kingdom, for 
the glory of thy name, Who livest and reignest with the Father and Holy Ghost, one 
God, forever and ever.” 





O Christ, thou Saviour of the world, 
Own us to be thine. 
By all the merits of thy life, sufferings, death and resurrection, 
Bless us, gracious Lord and God. 
As thou wast raised from the dead, 
May we also walk in newness of life. 
As thou didst ascend into heaven, 
May we set our minds on things above. 
As thou sittest on thy throne, 
May we be confident of final triumph. 
As thou makest intercession for us, 
May we rejoice in forgiveness and peace. 
As angels honor thee in heaven, 
May every tongue on earth confess thy name. 
And when we see thee face to face, 
May we share thy glory. 


—From the Liturgy of the Moravian Church. 








For Secretaries of Christian Education and 


Ministerial Relief 


DreaR SECRETARY: 

Your biggest job this month is, of course, the Birth- 
day Objective, part of which will go to the members 
of the Ministerial Relief Family. We want to let you 
peep into a letter that came from a Presbyterian woman, 
one of our good friends: 

“Pardon me for taking a few minutes of your valu- 
able time, but I am so happy and rejoiced over the 
turn of affairs in the minds of our Southern Presby- 
terlan women in regard to the coming Birthday Offer- 


ing and the causes to which it goes, that I just must 
write you a letter to tell you about it. 

“For the past two years I have prayed earnestly 
that this very thing would take place; and to think 
God has put it into the hearts of our fine women, 
does make me very happy indeed. Knowing the very 
destitute condition of both the old ministers and our 
home missionaries, I could not see why our Birthday 
Offering could not go to these splendid causes. As I 
read the decision to really give the offering to both 
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causes, I surely did send up one great shout of joy. 
I have always been keenly interested in the old minis- 
ters and their families, and wished very much to help 
them in some way. Now, thank God, the time is at 
hand.” 

No wonder her Auxiliary again made her Secretary 
of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief for the 
coming year! Just suppose all our secretaries had 
the same enthusiasm and could inject it into the mem- 
bers of their auxiliaries: who could calculate the 
spiritual blessing that would accompany the Birthday 
Offering! 

Second, how about your “Record of Work” blank? 


SURVEY May, 1934 


Has your Presbyterial Secretary of C. E. and M. R. 
sent this to you? If so, have you started work on it, 
and laid your plans for carrying out the activities 
which it suggests? And if you have not received it, 
perhaps a little note from you would jog her memory; 
and it would certainly encourage her as a token of 
your interest. 

And, third, “What do you know” about the work 
of Ministerial Relief? Read the catechism so entitled, 
in this issue. The questions were formulated at the 
request of a presbyterial president who wanted to use 
them in a contest among her auxiliaries, in preparation 
for the Birthday Offering. We are passing them on 
for use among other secretaries. 





The Church Colle ge 


One of our Presbyterian colleges states its aim in 
these words: 

“To provide a place in which young women may 
live happily, and may acquire by study and personal 
contacts with other students and members of the faculty 
the knowledge, the skill in thinking, the attitudes, and 
the ideals which will enable them to solve life’s prob- 
lems with trained intellect and Christian courage.” 

“It is signnificant,” continues the college bulletin, 
“that when the students were asked by means of a 
questionnaire to name the characteristics which they 


most admire in their associates, they ranked unselfish 
service first and followed it with sincerity, fairness, 
and self-control. Thus they have indicated that they 
recognize those qualities which are the highest ideals 
of Christian living. Adapting oneself to community 
life, learning to respect the rights and privileges of 
other students, developing a sense of sportsmanship in 
work and play, living in daily contact with men and 
women of high resolve—all these contribute toward the 
development of an increasing purposefulness of living 
which we note in many of our students.” 








A Question 


Can education—-Christian education—really make a 
difference in the lives of individuals? in society as a 
whole? 

How? 

‘Climate of opinion’ is the factor which determines 
whether an institution of higher education is Christian 
or non-Christian,” declared President Daniel L. Marsh, 
of Boston University, in a talk on Christian higher 
education before the Board of Education of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. President Marsh explained 
that the “climate of opinion” in a truly Christian col- 
lege emphasizes the Christian point of view, teaches a 
God-driven rather than a mechanistic universe, the 
principles of Christ as a guide for living rather than 
the principles of human desire. The contribution which 


of Climate 


the Church schools make to higher education, he said, 
is the inculcation of character into college students. 


The phrase “climate of opinion” reminds us of a 
story, the moral of which we leave you to determine 
for yourself: The father and the small son were visit- 
ing a museum. The small boy was staring with awe 
at the skeleton of a huge pre-historic monster. 

“Daddy,” he asked fearfully, “are there animals 
like that now?” 


“No, sonny, not any more.” 

“What happened to them, daddy? 
them ?” 

“Nobody killed them, son. 
and they died.” 


Who killed 


The climate changed 





A minister on the roll of Ministerial Relief writes us: 

“For thirty-two years of ministerial service I was 
behind you with my people of the several congregations 
that I served as pastor. Now you and the Church are 
behind me in my day of adversity. I desire, there- 
fore, that this letter shall attest the comfort that I 
find in knowing that the aid you are sending me is 
coming from the warm heart and hand of the Church 
who is not willing that I shall now go alone because 
my regular work is done, 


Through Experience 


“Though the monthly sums are inadequate, they bear 
to me this fragrance of the true love of the Church, 
which inadvertently has long permitted her servants to 
labor for her at underpay. Yet her history is not 
marred with strike records, nor her ministry with the 
rackets of graft and gain-getters. 

“Like myself, many of our ministers who have faith- 
fully preached the gospel, learn more of the reality of 
the spirit of Christ in the Church after ‘the tables 
have turned’ with them.” 
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Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


In Active Service 


Lynch, Miss R. Elinore. 
*McGinnis, Rev. and Mrs. J. Y. 
Nickles, Miss Florence. 
Talbot, Miss Elizabeth H. 


AFRICA-CONGO MISSION. - 


Bibanga, 1917. 

, care A, P. C. Mission, 
— Kabinda, Lomami Dis- 
trict, Congo Belge, Africa, 

via Cape Town.) 


lien, Miss Virginia. 
por on Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Kellersberger, Dr. and Mrs. E. R. 
*King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 
*McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 
Rogers, Miss Ruby (R. N.) 


Bulape, 1915. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Bulape, Congo Belge, 
Africa.) 


Chapman, Dr. and Mrs. J. W. 
*De Land, Mr. and Mrs. L, G. 
Jackson, Rev. and Mrs. James L. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R. N.) 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H, M. 


Lubondai, 1924. 

(Address, care of A. P. C. Mission, 
Lubondai (Tshimbulu), Congo 
Belge, Africa, via Lobito, 

Africa.) 


Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
*Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
tHolladay, Miss Virginia. 

Liston, Miss Margaret (R. N.) 
McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
tMcMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
{Miller, Miss Caroline L. 

Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 


Luebo, 1891. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa, 
par Kinshasa.) 


Black, Miss Ida M. 

Craig, Mr. Allen M. 

Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Martin, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
*Savels, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph, 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
*Stixrud, Dr. and Mrs. T. Th. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


Mutato, 1912. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 


Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. GC. L. 
Edmiston, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. (c) 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt, 
Minter, Miss Catherine C. (R. N.) 
Rochester, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. (c) 
Smith, Dr. J, Tinsley, Jr. 
Wat ne ~ Mss. Plamen. 

. . an ts. John Fr: \e 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. oo 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION. 


Campo Bello, 1920. 
(Address, Campo Bello, E. de Minas, 
" Brazil.) 

Oster, Miss Edith. 
*Gordon, Miss Elizabeth. 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Lavras, 1893, 
(Address, Lavras E. de Minas, 
aise Brazil.) 
er, Rev. and Mrs, Fra ° 

Galhoun, Rev. and Mrs. omg G 
2 rnahan, Miss Margaret, 

on, Mrs. S. R. 
Hunnicutt, Mr. and Mrs. B. H. 

lock, Mr, and Mrs. John H. 





Nepomuceno, 1932. 
(Address, — E. de Minas, 


Brazil. 
tArmstrong, Mrs. D. G. 
See, Miss Ruth B. 


Dores da Boa Esperanca (1933). 
(Address, Dores da Boa Esperanca, 
E. de Minas, Brazil.) 

Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 


Dourados, 1930. 
(Address, Dourados, Matto Grosso, 


*Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs, A. S. 


Varginha, 1920. 
(Address, Varginha, E. de Mi. us, 
Brazil.) 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs, A. L. 
*Steele, Miss Lucy. 
Wilson, Miss Margaret A. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 
Garanhuns, 1895. 
(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 

Cockrell, Miss Susan. 

Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. W., Jr. 
Thompson, Rev. and *Mrs. W. M. 


Caruaru, 1933. 
(Address, Caruaru, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 

Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 


Recife (Pernambuco), 1873. 
(Address, Collegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil.) 

Boyce, Miss Lina. 
Douglas, Miss Margaret. 
*Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 
Martin, Miss Edmonia R. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Araguary, 1926. 
(Address, am, E. de Minas, 


razil.) 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D, Lee. 


; Barretos, 1925. 
(Address, Barretos, Estado de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil.) 

Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Campinas, 1869. 
(Address, Campinas, E. de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil.) 


Carmo do Paranahyba, 1931. 
(Address, Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Oeste de Minas, Brazil.) 
Johnston, Rev. and Mrs. John Knox, 


Guaxupe, 1933 
(Addrees, a de Minas, 


razil. 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 


Patrocinio, 1925. 
(Address, Patrocinio, E, de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 


Uberlandia, 1932. 
(Address, Uberlandia, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 
Hangchow, 1867. 
(Address, Hangchow, Che., China.) 

Blain, Mrs. J. M. 


McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 


Wilson, Miss Annie R. V. 
Wilson, Miss Rebecca. 
Worth, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. W. 


Kashing, 1895. 
(Address, Kashing, Che., China.) 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs, Lowry. 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A. 
Hudson, Rev. and *Mrs. W. H. 





Kiangyin, 1895. 
(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China.) 
Allison, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew. 
Lee, Miss Jane V. (M. D.) 
Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
Moffett, Miss Carrie L. 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion. 

Worth, Dr. Geo. C. 
Worth, Miss Ruth. 


Nanking, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku., China.) 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs, P. F. 


Shanghai. 
(Address, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China.) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy. 


Soochow, 1872. 
(Address, Soochow, Ku., China.) 
Grier, Miss Lucy H, 


Reaves, Rev. and Mrs. Henry L. 
Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 

Sloan, Miss Addie M. 

Welton, Dr. and Mrs. Felix B. 
Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsinanfu, 1930. 
(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China.) 
Price, Dr. and Mrs. Philip B. 
Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


NORTH KIANGSU. 
Chinkiang, 1883. 
(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., China.) 
Bailey, Miss Helen, 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.) 
*Farrior, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
Graham, Rev. and Mrs. James R., 


Jr. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Woods, Dr. Jas, B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 
(Address, Taichow, Ku., via Chink- 
iang, China.) 
Farr, Miss Grace. 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
Matthes, Miss Haze] (R. N.) 
Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 
Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. ‘B. 
Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 


Haichow, 1908. 
(Address, Haichow, Ku., China.) 
Currie, Rev, and Mrs. Edw. S. 
Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Morgan, L. S. (M. D.) 
Morgan, Mrs. L. S. (M. D.) 
Reed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 
Rice, Mrs. A. D. 


Suchowfu, 1896. 
(Address, Suchowfu, Ku., China.) 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A, 
Grier, Miss Elizabeth. 

Grier, Mrs. Mark B. (M. D. 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs, E. H. 
McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Sloan, Miss Mary Lee. 
Smithwick, Gladys (M. D.) 
Young, Miss Lois. 

Peiping Language School. 

(Address, Peiping, China.) 
Grier, Miss Lucy H. 


Tenghsien. 
(Address, Tenghsien, Sung, China.) 
Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. M. A. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. B. C. 
Hwaianfu, 1904. 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Ku., China.) 
Bracken, Miss Ruth A, (R. N.) 


Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N. 


Wells, Miss Lillian ©. 
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Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
Woods, Miss Josephine, 


*Yates, Rev, and Mrs. O. F. 


Sutsien, 1893. 
(Address, Sutsien, Ku., China.) 
Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 
tJohnston, Miss M. M. 
v, and Mrs. W. F. 


Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. C. i. 
Patterson, Dr. and Mrs. Norman @G. 
Woods, Rev, and Mrs. Edgar A. 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887. 
(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Ku., 
China.) 


Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 
Craig, Rev. and Mrs. R. 
Graham, Rev. and Mrs. J. R., Sr. 
Hall, Miss Jessie D. 

McCown, Miss Mary. 
tMosley, Dr. and Mrs. Kirk T. 
tMyers, Miss Elinor E. 

Oliver, Miss Cassie Lee (R. N.) 
Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. 
Woods, Dr. and Mrs. J. B., Sr. 
Woods, Rev. J, Russell. 


Yencheng, 1911. 
(Address, Yencheng, Ku., China.) 
Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
Fletcher, Miss Lucy. 

Fraser, Miss Gussie. 


tevens, Rev. Geo. P. 
White, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh W. 
JAPAN MISSION. 
Kobe, 1890. 
(Address, Kebe, Japan.) 
*Fulton, Rev. and Mrs, 8. : 


Myers, Rev. and Mrs. H. W. 
Ostrom, Rev. and Mrs. H. C. 


Kochi, 1885. 

(Address, Kochi, Japan.) 
Brady, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Crawford, Rev. and Mrs. Vernon A. 
Dowd, Miss Annie H. 


Nagoya, 1887. 
(Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 

Archibald, Miss Margaret. 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 
Buchanan, Miss Ruth A. 
Buckland, Miss Ruth. 
+Daniels, Miss Mabel E. 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Smythe, Rev. and Mrs. L. C, M. 





Gifu, 1917. 
(Address, Gifu, Japan.) iv fe 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. Cae aA 
*Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O1- ae 
Takamatsu, 1898. 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan.) 
kinson, Miss M. J. 
Brickeon” Rev. and Mrs. S. M. 


Gardner, Miss Emma 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 
Marugame, 1920. 

(Address, Marugame, Japan.) 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. MoS. | 
*Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 


Toyohashi, 1890. 
(Address, Toyohashi, Japan.) 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


Tokushima, 1889. 

(Address, Tokushima, ig: 
Bryan, Rev. and Mrs. — 
Hassell, Rev. and Mrs, A. P. } 
Logan, Rev. C. A. 
Lumpkin, Miss Estelle. | 

Okasaki, 1890. 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan.) 

Patton, Miss Annie. 
Patton, Miss Florence. 
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KOREAN MISSION. 
Chunju, 1896. 

(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia.) 
*Austin, Miss Lillian. 
Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
Buckland, Miss Sadie. 
Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Colton, Miss Susanne A. 
Crane, Miss Janet. 
*Fontaine, Miss Lena. 
Kestler, Miss E. E. (R. N.) 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O. 
Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
Tate, Miss Mattie S. 
Winn, Rev. S. D. 
Winn, Miss Emily. 


Kunsan, 1896. 
(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia.) 
Bull, Rev, and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Dupuy, Miss Lavalette. 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 
*Hollister, Dr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Vail, Rev. and Mrs. Jno. B. 
Walker, Mrs. Geo. M. (R. N.) 


Kwangju, 1904. 
(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia.) 
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Bell, Mrs. Eugene. 

+Boyce, Miss Flora. 

Brand, Dr. and Mrs. Louis C. 
Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy. 

Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
McQueen, Miss Anna. 

*Newland, Rev. and Mrs. L. T. 
Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R. N.) 
Root, Miss Florence E. 
Shepping, Miss Elisabeth J. (R. N.) 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo, 1899. 
(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia.) 


Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 


*Cumming, Rev. D. Jas. 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs, Joseph. 
Hopper, Miss Margaret. 
McMurphy, Miss Ada. 

Martin, Miss Julia. 

Nisbet, Rev. and Mrs. J. S. 


Soonchun, 1913. 
(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia.) 


Biggar, Miss Meta L. 





Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Hewson, Miss Georgia (R. N.) 
*Miller, Miss Louise. 

*Preston, Rev. and Mrs, J. F. 
Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. McL. 
Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Wilkins, Miss Aurine. 

Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 


Seoul (Union Work). 
Clark, Rev. and Mrs, W. M. (Chris- 
tian Literature). 
*Swinehart, Mr. and Mrs. M. L. 


Pyengyang (Union Work). 


Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
Reynolds, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. 


MEXICO MISSION. 


Zitacuaro, 1919. 
(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 

Beaty, Miss Lettie. 

*Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. C. 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 
Rogers, Miss Carolyn. 

Smith, Miss Iona (R. N.) 








May, 1934 


Morelia, 1919. 


(Address, Morelia, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 


*Coppedge, Dr. and Mrs. in. 
Southerland, Miss Pattye (R. N.) 
Toluca, 1919, 
(Address, Toluca, Estado de 
Mexico.) 
Laredo, Texas. 
Lee, Miss E. V. 


Chilpancingo, 1921. 
(Address, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, 
exico.) 


*McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
Pearce, Mr. and Mrs, Frank M., Jr, 


Coyoacan (Union Work), 1931. 


(Address, Coyoacan, D. F. Mexico.) 
Ross, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 


Cuernavaca (reopened 1931), 
(Address, Cuernavaca, Morelos, 
Mexico.) 
Shelby, Rev. J. O. 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 


Patzcuaro, 1931. 


(Address, Patzcuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 


Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 








* Opposite name indicates on furlough. 
t Opposite name indicates Associate Worker. 


POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, England, Japan, and Chosen re- 
quire 5 cents for the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 8 cents for 
each additional ounce, or fraction of an ounce. 


Letters addressed to Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject to the same 


postage rates and conditions which would apply to them if they were 
addressed for delivery in the United States. 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double 
cards to China, Japan, Korea, Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 

Commercial papers, 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 
1 cent for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 

Registration fee, consult local postoffice. 


PARCEL POST 
For Africa, China, Japan, Korea and Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post. 
Consult Local Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and re 
quirements of Declaration for Custom Duties, all of which appear in the 
latest Postage Guide. 
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challenging. We are encouraged to hope that in the 
near future these teachers can take over the direction 
and management of our schools, if only the congrega- 
tions will take over the support. 

Miss Gray says: “Our schools are Christian in pur- 
pose and practice. The community at large acknowl- 
edges that our standards and behavior in work and 
play and love and worship are higher than ordinary 


social customs demand. Our students know that their 
conduct is expected to be motivated by the principles 
of Christ Jesus, and that the discipline in the schools 
tends toward the realization of these principles in the 


lives of teachers and pupils. Because our reach is 
beyond the grasp of unregenerated human nature, we 
are always painfully conscious of falling short. ‘In 
many things we offend all’ or as the revised version 
puts it, ‘In many things we all stumble.’ But if it were 
not for the daily experience we have of the grace of 
God in the Lord Jesus Christ, ‘according to the work- 
ing whereby he is able even to subject all things to 
himself,’ we would have no gospel to offer our students 
and no mission to fulfill for our Saviour. 


‘My report is a personal testimony that as teachers 
and pupils we have partaken of the Life which is Christ 
and that we have grown in Christian character... . 
I believe that practically all of our boarding pupils 
do witness for Christ in their home communities and 
so extend the influence of our schools beyond their 
boundaries. I feel that our schools are truly evange- 
listic in purpose and practice. Let us therefore thank 
God and take courage.” 

One of the most striking remarks of Miss Willia 
Caffray, evangelist, speaking recently in Mexico City, 
was an appeal to Christians to work arduously while we 
can: “The night has come to Russia when missionaries 
cannot work; the night is coming to Mexico. Let us 
work while we can.” The phrase became fearfully 
engraved on our hearts and minds because those of 
us who live here realize the truthfulness and signif- 
icance as we see the march of events. Let us sincerely 
with our lives and prayers say, “Viva Mexico,” and 
give her an opportunity to live abundantly rather than 
die spiritually. “The night has come to Russia, the 
night is coming to Mexico, let us work while we can.” 





